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HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 








A GARDEN OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, THE 
MOST EXPANSIVE LANDSCAPE, THE 
MOST SUPERB FLOWERS IN ALL OF 
AMERICA. IN EVERY DETAIL AND IN 
ALL ITS ENVIRONMENT IDEALLY CALI- 
FORNIAN. NO TOUR OF AMERICA I5 
COMPLETE WITHOUT A _ VISIT TO 
DEL MONTE. ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-SIX ACRES OF CULTIVATED 
GROUND AND ALMOST THE WHOLE 
OF THE PENINSULA OF MONTERET 
FOR A PLAYGROUND 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 
W. A. JUNKER 


MANAGER, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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...++HOLT BROS...... 
' 030) COMBINED HARVESTERS 
Used on the Pacific Coast. Over Half the Grain in California 
was harvested last season with these Machines. The Grain is 
cut, threshed, recleaned and sacked in the field all at the one 
operation. Four men and twenty-four head of horses are 
required to operate a Horse Machine that will harvest thirty 


to forty-five acres per day. The Steam Combined Harvesting 
Outfits do much more work. 





For further particulars call on or address 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. BOX T 


Long Distance Telephone “ Main 170” 
Both Western Union and Pacific Postal Telegraph Wires in Our Office 


Dealers in Manufacturers of 


CARRIAGE AND WAGON MATERIAL HOLT BROS. COMBINED HARVESTERS 
IRON, STEEL AND COAL HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINES 

LINK BELTING AND CHAIN CARRIAGE AND WAGON WHEELS 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, ETC. DRAPERS, JACKSON FEEDER CHAIN, ETC. 


R. E.WILHOIT & SONS 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Ae 





LAN DS FOR SALE in San Joaquin County, California, in tracts from 


ten acres and upwards, at prices ranging from 
$20.00 to $50.00 per acre. These lands are 
suitable for the production of grain, vines, fruit trees and vegetables. Special induce- 
ments offered to parties who may desire to colonize. Terms of sale: Easy payments and 
a low rate of interest. For circulars and information apply in person or by letter to 














R. E.WILHOIT & SONS 


232 EAST MAIN STREET 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








Che Orange City 








Riverside, 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 

worl enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 

a year. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 

average of intelligence, | should say, is 

higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to rea to ari 

us spoke Chaun- 

Che Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 

added that Riverside is the exponent and 

example of the highest development in 

California— material, moral, social, intel- 

lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 

exception, fora man to make.$3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not fy mayo aes naa . 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 
the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


California 


Riverside’s irrigation systems Bik ea 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. we 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It isa place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the << a —— + invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen - 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
a Lawn Tennis = The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- = é 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such.as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


J. P. Baumgartner, Secretary 


Riverside, California 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


| I9OO 
BEAUTIFUL BIG TREE CALENDAR 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


PERHAPS YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A PHOTOGRAPH 
OF TROOP F, SIXTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY, 
PARADING ON THE TRUNK OF THE FALLEN MON- 
ARCH, A SEQUOIA GIGANTEA, EIGHT THOUSAND 
YEARS OLD, THAT LIES IN THE MARIPOSA GROVE, 
NEAR YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA..........0. cece 


IF SO, TEN CENTS ENCLOSED WITH A MENTION OF 
“ SUNSET’ TO JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., ASST. GEN. 
AGT., §. P. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., WILL GET YOU 


THE WONDERFUL BIG TREE CALENDAR 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











H. S. Crocker Company 


San Francisco 
and Sacramento 


Wholesale Dealers in tationer 


Printers 
Bookbinders 
-¢ | ithographers 


Copper Plate Engraving, Embossing, Etc. 
Executed at our Branch Store 
227 Post Street 





...1TO HOME SEEKERS... 











THERE ARE FIVE THOUSAND ACRES OF FERTILE LAND IN VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, WHICH ARE 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN TRACTS OF FROM TWO AND ONE-HALF ACRES IN THE TOWN OF EL RIO AND 
IN TEN ACRE TRACTS AND UPWARDS FOR GENERAL FARMING PURPOSES. ALL THIS LAND IS NOW 
UNDER A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. IT IS A PORTION OF RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE CON- 
SISTING OF THIRTEEN THOUSAND ACRES ALL OF WHICH HAS TO WITHIN A FEW YEARS BEEN FARMED AS 
A WHOLE UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE, WATER IS ABUNDANT 











AND THE CLIMATIC AND MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 
THE BEST. SCHOOLS AND > R O D U mm? y i V EF CHURCHES AND OTHER 
SOCIAL ADVANTAGES ARE NEAR BY. THE LANDS 
ARE ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF FARMING BUT 
MORE PARTICULARLY TO s 8 FA ee IVI S es es 8 THE GROWING OF BEANS 
AND SUGAR BEETS AND ORCHARDS OF APRICOTS, 





WALNUTS AND LEMONS. RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE IS THE CENTER OF THE GREAT BEAN BELT 
OF VENTURA COUNTY AND THE LANDS BEING SUB-DIVIDED ARE BUT FOUR MILES FROM THE NEW BEET 
SUGAR FACTORY AT OXNARD. VENTURA, THE COUNTY SEAT AND SEA PORT, IS TEN MILES DISTANT. THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY PASSES ON TWO SIDES OF THE RANCH, AND SATICOY AND MONTALVO, THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, ARE BUT TWO MILES AWAY. SEND TO GEO. C. POWER, SELLING AGENT, 152 MAIN 
STREET, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA, FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND FULL INFORMATION..........-cccccecceeeseeeceeee 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A HOME IN......... 
CALIFORNIA WEIGH WELL THE DISTINCTION 
OF CULTIVATED LAND VERSUS WILD LAND.. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, ORE. 
C. K. FRONK 

ane wees BELGIUM 
1 Rue Chapelle de Grace 


RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Me | re ee Commercial Agent 

ORC. ee Traveling Passenger Agent 


Ww. 
BAKERC ELD CAL. 
ne ae Commercial Agent 
BALTIMORE MD.—209 E. German Street 
BE ER Agent 


edaces debe vovescecresessccerss Agent 

BOSTON 73 ie State Prnget 
GURRIER.........2:.5..-64 ew England Agent 
. & eee Cite Passenger Agent 
E. C. CAMPBELL........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 


mee ie N. Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
BERGS ae ce Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO ILL.—238 South Clark Street 
W.G. NEIMYER Pairs nies seals General Western Agent 
R. D. WILLIAMS ei sds ak egw Passenger Agent 
JNO ROBINSON..... * aaitaaited Passenger Agent 
CIUDAD "BORFIRIO DIA 
Cc. AP...Gen. ne and Pass. Agt., M. 1. R. R. 
CINCINNATI, - 
mber a Commerce Building 


W rine RGahosaschawscasad Commercial Agent 

: STANLEY ORR Savage Traveling Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO 

CA |e <o , Gar Commercial Agent 
COVINA, CAL. 

B. F. TPO Se CCPL ETE Commercial Agent 


DENVER COLO—1112 17th Street 
CIMGAULISTER .........c4s0cc6- General Agent 
Oe KU FINS” gn ORES Freight and Passenger Agent 


EL PASO TEX. 
TOE CHUTES: osc ccssesceuaseeacs? Commercial Agent 
RUGENE. tae 
Ee ee ee eer Pee RN eer Agent 
FRESNO, CAL 
BOOTH ..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
oa" RE er Traveling Passenger Agent 


WM: 
GALVESTON 
MR Te N O., G. H. & S. A, Passenger 
a VTicketA gent 
Pe: CHRISTIAN . ._T.&N O.,G.H & S.A, Com- 
mercial Agent 
atts te SONORA 
ANGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt.. Sonora Ry. 
HAMBURG, yaaa: NY—6-8 Karlsburg 
RUD CK.... .General European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD. CAL. 


(Limited) 


EE hgh dbtwaksn say auestceneasmedan Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
BURRIS) s 55655 55ss0icesa ssedacsieees Agents 
Ww RES se |) ee eee Passenger Agent 
HELENA, MONT. 
“Ss CE ae Pleat Passenger Agent 
HERMOSILLO, § —* se 
esate Liane eet oe Re a ee Kk gent 


KANSAS. city, Sho. 
Room 7, Exchange Building. 


Mee IME a oie 0.056.565 9:05.43, 50 59. 158 055 Commercial Agent 
HOUETON, TEX. 

SN Nee cath nce ctek wasn s 4s5 9% .Agent 

ii. % REESES ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Commer- 


cial Agent 
W. A. REINHARDT..T. & N. O., G. H. S. A., Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 


RGN NO NIUD cs aide Sache a X's exasoanes se Agents 
ae Ta ENG.—25 Water Street 

RU ALCK. ...-General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, 


NG.— 
49. a St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK..... General European eee 2 gent 
oe ae Fi te CAL.—26I1 South Spring S 
LUCE, Ass’t Gen’! Freight and Passenger yn 
G. Mf HERR. ani senieaniceeaaiecne City Passenger Agent 
piciiaeas Traveling Passenger Agent 


MANCHESTER, low. 
aS ae * Northern Immigration Agent 
MARYSVILLE CAL. 
OP ATEC ST eS Aan oe en Agent 
MONTEREY. MEX. 
UR oC, (ese Commercial Agent 


SA a aps Traveling Passenger Agent 


‘NE W YORK-N 


NASHVILLE, , FENN—s Noel Bloc 
ee | ae Traveling —_— Agent 


ce oo City Passenger Agent 

Py 349 Broadway 
$ ae HAWLEY ... Asst. General Traffic Manager 
a aiee” Rae ss caeate Eastern Passenger Agent 
NG njson eC oncah oer Eastern Freight Agent 





Rite otead pits aaantat as beaten . Agent 

OGDEN, “UTAH 
a WO etaicccclehgasdeehoseeeoe sees Ticket Agent 
Wes EER icc vccocsseccvesaces Freight Agent 


Repetada tea a sae siete naa Commercial Agent 


Haig els gad wits s' sic slanelagia anata gent 

Pub ADELPHIA PA.—109 South Third Phen 

A Se gent 

A.M. LONGACRE........ Traveling iaunaer dapat 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Wee OS BIGIINEED oo 5 bccencs Gece ve tnlasee ne Agent 


provesure fA 2 hag Park Building 


ommercial Agent 


POMONA CaL 
G. P. Sali AE TPR, Sele ee Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
J, Ber RPI LAIND Ss 550505 05.05 District Passenger Agent 
Fe MEET iene. 3 sits 3 Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
A. EINE i ols cis sy itstetian dome abies aks cee Agent 
REDLANDS, ee 


ES ae Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH_08 Wynhaven, S. 8. 
RU ALGK... 2 General European Passenger Agent 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
C. J. EGLI 


Dy be consunscths cudmbwriginnas ome Agent 

a g (2) 9), a City Passenger roe 
SALEM, ORE. 

WW SRIMNGIRS 6 eos vs) cckvaiedanes seaeas Agent 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
FRANK DONNATIN 
SAN DIEGO, CAL.—901 Fifth Street 
Le 5, Sa eces Commercial Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 


eR Mo Us.) er ae eneral Agent 

A. A ‘MANN ee civiela a sia Siang eae aan Ticket Agent 

EB MIC ov as nssicesvetcn City Passenger Agent 

Ss Das GE a a 's:5 212 5/00: Traveling Passenger Agent 

J. BL | OSes Traveling Passenger Agent 

P. K on h nasa sacieieincoe Meees Passenger Agent 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 

T. A. GRAHAM. -District Freight and Passenger Agent 

I os s.cisne occ nincnedesns City Ticket Agent 

SAS =) Cs ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS oBrepo: CAL. 

Pas WE INE orcs oss owiaainetcieacsev¥ewene Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

F. ENN one ees wan.c ciaids 688 Commercial Agent 
SANTA ey eal 

MME EMMI oss yc aicta;s av vyeyeiaiy dases-0 8 8 Agent 


SAVANNAH GA—18 Eset Bryer Street 

(8 MURPHEY ........ Traveli Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE. WASH. —619 First Avenue 
.Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 


C. 3. STE EPLE, . 
or, a MO.—A21 Olive Street 
L. OWNS MAUTA owiehe ewe eee Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON CAL. 
C. NNR SON no ere en ta Agent 
SYRACUSE, 


N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
WOKS... cass: Traveling Passenger Agent 
TACOMA. WASH. i108 Pacific Avenue 

ae a STE EPLE..District Freight and Passenger Agent 


TORRE, MEX. 
D. GOODALE....... Traveling Agent, M.I.R R. 
TUCSON ARIZ. 
BURKHALTER Reece acter Santas Agent 
TULARE, CA 
CANTWELL EC Ran oN oe a AE Oe foe Agent 
VISALIA CAL. 
ST. J. CAUDRON. 2... ose seeee esse Agent 
WASHINGTON, 
J. POSTON..... __— Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 
aos hs scra Bal obo Gale wan wraidnines Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Tacific Company lines, and information 


concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accom modations, etc. 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 


, can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
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FROM FIELD TO GRANARY IN ONE DAY 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 





























VOL. IV. NO. 4. FEBRUARY, 1900, 


A CHRISTMAS SEED TIME AND A SPRING HARVEST IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE SAN JOAQUIN, CALIFORNIA. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


f In the beginning, the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. — 7he Book 
of Genesis. 


Long, long ago, when the earth was in the making, the western coast of this continent pre- 
ented another face than that which now smiles back to the smiling skies. The waves of a great 
sea then beat against the slopes of the Sierras. Where now are cities and towns and farmsteads, 
and all the level land is grain and grass and fruit and flowers and foliage, the seagull then winged 
its lonely flight from morn till eve, and saw beneath it but a waste of silent waters. Then, in the 
fulness of time, the sea receded. Its last remnant is the bay of Suisun. Its ancient bed is now 
the floor of the great valley of Central California. Four hundred miles long, as the birds fly, and 
sixty to seveaty miles in width, this vast basin is, in itself, an imperial domain. 

It is hard, at first trial, to get a just conception of the size of this immense, arable plain, 
capable, as it is, of maintaining a population of six or seven millions, possessing every variety of 
tillable soil, in which flourish, in like abundance, the grains, grasses, vegetables and fruits of the 
temperate zones, and the vine, the orange, the lemon, the olive, the date, the fig and other products 
of semi-tropic climes; a valley stretching through such a variety of temperatures that at the 
very time the Christmas snows are deep upon its mountain walls, the violets are in bloom and 
the oranges are yellow in the sunlight that floods its floor. 

Consider, now, with comparison’s help, how big this bigness is. Pennsylvania has a great 
territory; but if Pennsylvania could be set down in this valley, there would be left a ribbon of 
soil an acre wide and a thousand miles long around the edges of the Quaker commonwealth. 
Ohio is a great state; but if Ohio were spread out in this valley, there would be left 5000 square 
miles of the floor uncovered or a vacant spot into which the state of Connecticut could be dropped. 
Turn the valley into a ballroom, and the six states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island could waltz together on the big floor, and have room to 
spare; and all the inhabitants of Europe, Asia, Africa and America could find seats around the 
walls in which to watch the gigantic dance. These comparisons, of course, convey no real con- 
ception of the colossal scale on which it has pleased the Almighty Maker to show forth his handi- 
work. They can but feebly aid. One must stand bodily in the presence of all this immensity ; 
he must set his own feet upon the towering peaks and let his own eyes roam, delighted, over the 
panorama unrolled beneath him; he must draw into his blood the sweetness of the smiling vale 
and the strength of the everlasting hills, before the beauty, the serenity and the majesty of this 
bright, brave, dear land can lay fast hold upon his soul. 
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HE valley of the San Joaquin, 
with the mountain territory tied 
to it by geographical and commer- 

cial bonds, is an enormous oval, extending 
from the northern border of the county San 
Joaquin to the southern line of the county Kern, 
a distance of 250 miles, having an average and 
quite uniform width of about 60 miles, and em- 
bracing 33,000 square miles of territory. Politic- 
ally, it is divided into twelve counties; physi- 
cally and commercially, it is a compact whole. 
Across this valley and into these mountains, a 
half-century ago, poured the hurrying flood of 
fortune-hunters, drawn from the four corner- 
posts of the globe by the noise of Marshall’s 
yellow find in the millrace at Coloma. They 
washed away mountains, they tunneled and 
blasted and delved; they made the fortunes 
they sought, many of them —and they did not 
go back. The adventurers who came to loot 
the hills remained to enrich the valleys. 

“Fifty years ago,” said one of these sturdy 
old men, as, not long since, he escorted a party 
of visitors through his orange groves, ‘‘! dug 
gold out of this very soil under our feet. Now,”’ 
-he added, with an upward gesture of the hand 
toward the yellow globes gleaming amongst 
the foliage of his hundreds of trees, ‘1 dig my 
gold out of the air.” 

There was poetry in the hale old pioneer’s 
speech —and there was truth beyond his mean- 
ing. In a sentence he had summed up the 
history of the growth of this region. The de- 
velopment of most great communities is by 
gradual increase along certain lines—first the 
blade, then the stalk, and then the corn in the 
full ear. But it was not so with the develop- 
_ment of the San Joaquin valley and its water- 
shed. First came theera of surface gold mining, 
which busied all the energies of the young com- 
monwealth until the exhausted placers ceased 
to yield wages to work. Then followed an era 
of grain-raising and cattle-breeding, on a gigan- 
tic scale, on the vast and thinly settled plain. 
Then the third period set in—the period of 
today, the period of steady growth, of legitimate 
activity. Fortunes were no longer made in one 
successful season; nor were they as suddenly 
lost if, perchance, the rains came not on the 
wings of the south wind, and seed-time and 
harvest failed of one of their appointed seasons. 
All was no longer staked on a single crop. 
Here and there cunning hands began to lead 
the waters of the streams upon the thirsty 
fields. Here and there men began to vary their 
plantings. Yonder a fruit orchard commenced 
to put forth its tender leaves. Here a garden of 
vegetables thrived. There a young vineyard 
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Commun- 


gave earnest of bounteous vintage. 
ities of industrious folk, clustered on little farms, 


began to dot the plain. In the mountains, 
capital and science went hand in hand to explore 
the depths of the great mineral-bearing lodes, 
and a newer and more conservative system of 
mining arose upon the ruins of the old. The 
thump of the powerful stamps succeeded the 
little noise of the pick, and the haphazard labor 
of the old-time surface miner was replaced by the 
more effective toil of machinery and men, intelli- 
gently directed to a definiteend. This era has 
never ceased. In truth, it has but begun. And 
the babe, newborn this day, who shall draw the 
span of his years to the utmost limit of human 
life, shall not see the end of the growth which 
has had its beginning within the easy memory 
of so many men now living. For this valley 
of the San Joaquin has its future all before it. 
The sun of its promise is yet young in the 
morning sky; the noontide of its prosperity is 
still far distant. 

The dayspring of this period of progress 
came with the coming of the railroad. It fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of the track-layers. 
Its herald was the whistle of the locomotive. 
The genius and energy of four men, capable of 
great enterprises, tied the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast with a ribbon of steel. Later, these high- 
way makers extended their lines up and down 
and across the valley of the San Joaquin. 
Then towns began to flourish, the goodly land 
began to yield, the desert blossomed. The wild 
herds and the wilder riders who followed them 
disappeared. The immense ranches— princi- 
palities in extent—began to be subdivided. 
He who tells the story of the valley of the San 
Joaquin, if he will be just, must give this credit 
to whom it is due, for it is certain that if one 
can now, ina few hours’ ride, pass prosperous 
cities and thriving towns; pass homes, bowered 
in groves of oranges, lemons, olives, figs, and 
surrounded by vineyards and fields of grain and 
alfalfa; pass farm after farm giving every evi- 
dence of gain and comfort—it is because the 
steel highway, along which the locomotive that 
draws him leaps, was built from end to end and 
from side to side of the immense plain. 

There are 1214 miles of railway in the San 
Joaquin valley —nearly a fourth of the mileage 
of the entire state. The bulk of this mileage 
belongs to the Southern Pacific system ; but the 
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valley is also traversed from end to end by the 
San Francisco and San Joaquin Valley railroad, 
which isa part of the Santa Fe system. At 
Stockton the ‘* Valley road,” as it is commonly 
called, finds its present terminus, but it is a mat- 
ter of afew weeks only until trains will run into 
San Francisco. Two lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific system run north and south through the val- 
ley and several lateral branches extend into the 
mountain territory. These parallel and inter- 
secting lines bring every farm, from the mouth 
of the San Joaquin to the feet of the Tehach- 
apis, within easy access of markets. The traffic 
rates in the valley are very reasonable, a factor 
which will not fail to enter into the calculations 
of the prudent man who may be thinking of 
making a home somewhere under California’s 
inviting skies. 

A journey over the lines of the Southern Pa- 
cific through the valley of the San Joaquin is a 
revelation of achievement and opportunity. 
The side trips into the picturesque Sierras are a 
liberal education. We will make our start from 
Stockton, at the head of the valley. Stretching 
away, far tothe south, the wide plain is before us. 
To the east the Sierras project their frontlets 
against the serene blue of the heavens. We will 
to the mountains first—to yonder swelling 
foothills and loftier peaks which marked for the 
argonauts the end of their venturesome quest ; 
to the land of romance, of story and of song. 
Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumne—these were 
names blown wide across the world half a hun- 
dred years ago. And they will again be blown 
across the world before another half hundred 
years shall have drawn fingers of change along 
their mountain walls. For all the treasures 
that all the gold-hunters dug from the streams 
and gulches of this 
region are but as an 
anthill to a moun- 
tain compared with 
the vast wealth still 
locked in the breasts 
of all these mighty 
hills. There is treas- 
ure enough here hid 
to pay all the debts 
of all the nations 
of earth; to employ 
profitably billions of 















A MINING MILL. 
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capital and armies of men. If the millions of 
British capital that now tremble at each roar of 
the battle-guns on the African veldt had found 
investment in these mountains instead of in the 
Rand, there would be fewer sleepless share- 
holders in English homes, and the dividends 
returned would be as certainly greater as they 
are certainly safer. 

By rail from Stockton to lone, then a dozen 
miles of travel in an old-time stage over an old- 
time stageroad, and we dash, with clatter of 
wheels and crack of whip, into Jackson —fa- 
mous camp in the early days, when yonder 
little creek yielded millions of gold; now a pros- 
perous town, drawing its sustenance from the 
deep mines that are thick about. For this is 
the Mother Lode — mightiest treasure-vault of 
the whole round world—that is beneath our 
feet now. 

Three great mineral belts extend along that 
slope of the Sierras which forms the water- 
shed of the San Joaquin valley. The middle, 
and by far the most regular, continuous and 
rich of these belts, is the famous Mother Lode, 
so called by the early miners because they 
looked upon it as the original source of all the 
gold they found in the placers, It is a mineral- 
ized zone, at times a mile in width, running a 
hundred miles or more through the counties of 
Amador, Calaveras, Tuolumne and Mariposa. 
Where we now are, the Mother Lode is a series 
of parallel fissures filled with gold-bearing quartz 
veins. Farther to the south, it is, for much of 
its length, a single enormous fissure. The 
magnitude of the proportions the Mother Lode 
at times assumes is remarkably illustrated at 
Quartz mountain, a huge mass of quartz and 
vein matter nearly a mile long, six hundred 
feet wide and two hundred and fifty feet high. 
Stili south, in Bear valley, on the Mari- 
posa grant, is an even greater exposure. 
The mineral belts which parallel the 
Mother Lode on the east and west are rich 
in copper and gold, and, as a matter of 
course, mining is the predominant industry 
in this remarkable and picturesque region. 
And it is legitimate, conservative mining, 
conducted on scientific principles, with as 
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little risk attending the investment as attends 
any other business. 

It isan actual fact that the percentage of fail- 
ures in legitimate gold mining is much less 
than the percentage of failures in trade and 
commerce.’ Fhe era of mining on safe lines has 


set in tostay. To be sure, it is but in its in- 
fancy. The great lodes, which hold these bil- 
lions of treasure, have as yet been only scratched. 


THE WAY OF ‘49. 

The millions taken from them are a mere baga- 
telle to the hundreds of millions still hidden in 
theirdepths. Butthe right start has been made ; 
the right foundation has been laid. Henceforth 
the growth of a great and noble industry is but 
a question of time. There are many who will 
live to see the Mother Lode and its companion 
belts the scene of the most tremendous mining 
activity the world has ever known. 

It would be interesting to linger here and 
listen to the tales of the old days, to hear from the 
lips of some of the argonauts themselves stories 
of the golden age, stranger than the most fantastic 
dreams of fiction. But we must to stage and 
away along the road that follows, over hill 
and dale, the long trend of the Mother Lode. 
The weather is bright and beautiful, for it is 
Christmas week, and the pleasant rains have 
fallen and the yellow sunlight sifts warmly, 
softly down the mountain slopes and through 
the little dells carpeted with young grass and 
bright with wildflowers in bloom ; the meadow 
larks’ rich throats are warbling, the shy 
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We have passed many of them by this time, 
for this is San Andreas we are approaching, capi- 
tal of old Calaveras and a camp of no mean 
renown. From San Andreas, still following the 
mighty Mother Lode’s southeasterly course, our 
road runs through a pleasant, smiling, pictur- 
esque region to Angels Camp. Here, in the 
heart of the town, is the famous Utica mine, 
giant among gold producers. They will tell 
one here of the early struggles of the 
discoverers; how they toiled in the 
face of discouragements with the true 
miner’s faith—the faith that does 
literally move mountains. 

Still southeast from Angels our 

journey lies. This is the Stanislaus 
river and Robinson’s Ferry. Yonder, 
to the left, a quarter of a mile, is Car- 
son Hill, site of mines which amazed 
the world with their richness years 
ago. On the summit of this hill was 
picked up the largest nugget of gold 
ever found in California. Its value 
was $43,000. Still south and easterly, 
and this is Tuttletown and yonder is 
Jackass Hill, yet the home of ‘‘ Truth- 
ful James,”’ friend and patron of Mark 
Twain and of Bret Harte in the olden 
days. 
This stretch of country here—all 
bare, white rocks, curiously contorted and 
tumbled about —is Shaw’s Flat. It is historic 
ground. The gold-hunters swept these acres 
clean of every vestige of soil. Here thousands 
of men toiled feverishly. A great camp, bust- 
ling with life, once crowned this site. All has 
disappeared. Treasure-hunters and treasure are 
gone. The bare, white rocks alone remain. 
They gleam uncannily in the moonlight —the 
pallid phantoms of a vanished past, gray ghosts 
of the old, bold days that are dead. 

A long street, crookedly following the curves 
of a narrow canyon, the noise of business, and 
this is Sonora — Queen City of the Mountains, 
the people call it — center of a marvelously rich 
mining territory. Our staging is done here, for 
brains and pluck have pushed the railway into 
this heart of the mountains, and back to Stock- 
ton is but a four hours’ ride. Aboard the cars 
of the Sierra railway, the return trip begins. 
This is Jamestown — Jimtown, old-timers call 
it still. The old town lies yonder, hidden in 





quail whistle loud and clear to their mates. 
It is the time of the singing birds and the 
little, wild creatures of woods and field. 
The fresh earth teems with the miracle of 
life and growth, and all the air pulses with 
light and sound and gladness — for of such 
is the kingdom of winter in the beautiful 
hill country that looks down on the valley 
of the San Joaquin. 

Past famous diggings and famous camps 
of other days, past a hundred romantic 
scenes where fortunes were won and wild 
deeds done, the road winds its way. This 
is the Mokelumne river, and there beyond 
is Mokelumne Hill. Richer diggings the 
argonauts never found. 

Yonder smoke, there and there and there, 
climbing crookedly, marks where the mills 
are at work on the ore of the Mother Lode. 
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the canyon, but this is the station and fine hotel 
on this commanding site—a lovely spot in 
which to while away a winter month. 

Down winds, with many a curve, the sinuous 
road of steel, past many a historic spot — Quartz 
mountain, Montezuma, Chinese, the Crimea 
House — past famous diggings, where acres upon 
acres of little mounds—the “‘ tailings ”’ of the 
sluices—tell how the gold-hunters stripped the 
bedrock ; past a shifting panorama of the lovely 
and picturesque, until, at last, the foothills slip 
away in the background, and we have said 
goodbye to the rich hills and the green valleys, 
to the bright waters and the blue skies, to the 
romance and realities of the Land of Gold. 

It is impossible to more than hint at the 
beauties and opportunities of the remarkable re- 
gion we have hurried through. A mere cata- 
logue of its attractions and wonders would fill a 
formidable volume. Its renowned groves of 
giant trees, its caves of alabaster, its picturesque 
canyons, its beautiful streams, its pleasant val- 
leys, the enormous lodes that offer their treasures 
to capital, the cheap and fertile soil that wel- 
comes the home-maker, the genial climate that 
gives delight to the well, health to the sick 
and strength to the feebie—these details can- 
not be set forth in the scope of this writing. 
But they can all be found by him who cares to 
seek them. 

We have caught some glimpses of the mining 
country. Let us go down now into the midst 
of the great valley, and spy out, not its naked- 
ness, but its fulness and its richness. This is 
the head of the valley here at Stockton, anda 
few miles away the San Joaquin, that rises a 
clear mountain stream in the Sierras to the 
south, now swollen with accumulated waters 
and turbid with silt, turns westward to hunt 
the sea. Very good to see is the city Stock- 
ton, with its mills and factories, its railroads 
and watercraft, its yards and wharves, its 
miles of tree-shaded streets and its thous- 
ands of pretty residences. ‘‘City of Homes,” 
its people call it, and have reason for the 
fine name. The first sight of the tall 
chimneys looming up on its skyline, 
shows the visitor that Stockton is a 
manufacturing city. A third of the 
population, at least, is directly depen- 
dent upon the 
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wages paid by the great flour mills, woolen 
mills, harvester works, plow works, car-build- 
ing shops, tanneries, ship yards, lumber yards 
and minor enterprises. The chief factors in this 
industrial development are the cheap and ample 
freight facilities provided by the railroads and 
steam and sailing watercraft, cheap electric 
power and the proximity of the only largely de- 
veloped coal mines in the state—those of the 
Tesla Company, which has its railway ter- 
minus, bunkers and principal depot in Stockton. 
The oak-shaded plain about Stockton is very 
fertile. Grain-growing is still the chief agri- 
cultural pursuit of this section, and irrigation 
and small farming are not practiced so exten- 
sively as they should be. However, more and 
more shrewd men are each year demonstrating 
what can be done on a few acres extensively 
cultivated. Thousands of acres hereabouts are 
cut up by innumerable estuaries into islands, 
and the reclaimed bottom lands are exactly 
suited to gardening and small farming. On 
one of these islands, for instance, asparagus cul- 
ture isfollowed on agreat scale, and the cannery 
there, which ships hundreds of carloads annu- 
ally, provides a ready market for the growers. 
The prices of garden, dairy and poultry products 
rule firm the year round, and the mild climate 
and abundant land reduce small farming ex- 
penses toa minimum. In fact, there is no sec- 
tion of the San Joaquin valley into which 
a thrifty family, with from $500 to $1000 
capital, cannot come and make an absolutely 
certain living by small farming, finding them- 
selves the owners of their own home at the 
end of five or six years. It takes work, of 
course, and common sense. Noman can make 

a living on twenty acres by scratching a grain 
crop into the soil and then sitting around 
town, playing pedro and penny-ante, while 
the crop grows. The soil is not a self- 
cocking miracle. Neither is the climate 
absolute perfection. There are hot days and 
chilly days, there are seasons too dry and 
seasons too wet. It is sufficient to tell the 
truth—to say that the coldest winter 
days are about as cold as a cold April day 

on the Atlantic coast; that the hottest 
summer days are never, apparently, so 

hot as July and August davs in the 
East. Of course, 
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the thermometer marks a higher temperature at 
times in the valley than it ever does on the 
Atlantic coast, but I speak of the way the 
climate feels. The dry, rarified air makes a 
temperature of 100° more agreeable than a tem- 
perature of 85° in moister climates; and it is 
well to bear in mind that in all the fifty years 
this valley has been known to Americans, there 
has never been a single case of sunstroke. 
During nearly all the summer the days are 
quite pleasant, and there is never a night when 
blankets are not comfortable to the sleeper. 

I wish | could find words emphatic enough 
to drive home to the mind of any one who may 
be looking toward California, the truth that 
this great valley has everything — markets, 
rail carriage, water carriage, delightful climate, 
and fertile, cheap soil in plenty —to make cer- 
tain the prosperity of any settler who comes 
with alittle capital and the ambition afd knowl- 
edge to farm right. The land needs small farm- 
ers, and again small farmers, and yet again 
small farmers. 

Eight counties—San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Tulare, Kings and 


Kern — lie on the floor of the San Joaquin val- 
ley, and the sun that rises in the east and 
makes haste to his going down in the west 
looks upon no equal area that provides a greater 
variety of products, or furnishes better opportu- 
nitiesand possibilities. Come, let us takea trip 
together through this region and see what we 
shall see. The trains of the Southern Pacific 
will carry us from end to end of the valley, and 
we may go down one side and come up the other, 
if we choose. 

A short run of ten miles and here is Lathrop 
and the main line of the railway running down 
the east side of the valley. The line traversing 
the west side is the highway over which pass 
the fast transcontinental trains of the Southern 
Pacific. The region it cuts in two lengthwise 
is naturally very fertile and, wherever irriga- 
tion has been called in to supplement the defi- 
ciency of rainfall, the profits of small farming 
are very good. A portion of this section of the 
San Joaquin valley is devoted to the lucrative 
business of stock breeding and alfalfa growing. 
No crop yields more certainly or is more prolific 
than the alfalfa. Four to six crops are cut 
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SEVENTY TONS OF ALFALFA TO THE STACK, 


annually from the fields, the only work necessary 
being a single irrigation as soon as the crup is 
taken off. Onesowing will do for several years. 
As pasture and as hay the alfalfa is always 
marketable, and where cows are kept and the 
products sold to the creameries the returns are 
very satisfactory. There are many creameries 
in the San Joaquin valley —all of them corpor- 
ations with the shares held by neighboring 
farmers, and it is gratifying to record that all 
have proved sound financial undertakings. 

The west side of the valley is skirted its 
whole length by the oil fields—long known to 
exist, but developed only of late. The promise 
of these fields is great. They stretch along the 
base of the Coast Range mountains, and the 
underlying sands which carry the oil are of 
immense thickness. 

One of the attractions of the west side is the 
fine sport furnished the gunner who loves to 
bring to ground, and to subsequent pot, the 
wary wild goose or the fat mallard or swift- 
winged teal, with all their cousins of the vari- 
ous degrees. The shooting is excellent over the 
marshes and shallow sloughs, and the crack of 
numerous guns can be heard any fine day in 
season. Some time we will go leisurely down 
the west side, but, today, we have taken an- 
other route, for Lathrop is behind us and this is 
the Stanislaus river. Bret Harte has made its 
name world-known. We crossed it, farther 
east, when we rode along the Mother Lode 
together the other day. A few miles more 
through wide fields and this is the river Tuol- 


THE NEW INDUSTRY OF THE 
VALLEY — OIL 


umne and the city of Modesto. When the town 
was laid out, the founders decided to call it 
Ralston after the famous financier of that name, 
but he firmly declined the honor. Modesty so 
uncommon naturally suggested the name Mo- 
desto, and so Ralston was honored after all, in 
spite of himself. a, 
This is the begin- 

ning of the great 

irrigated districts ae 

of the valley. 
We shall see more 
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vation of this vast 
plain, has irriga- 
tion. Mother of 
cities, mother of 
farm and orchard 
and home, mother 
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IRRIGATION — FROM SNOWBANK TO ORCHARD. 
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A VALLEY ORCHARD. 





of comfort and of all in wheat, a precarious crop in a land where 

plenty is this rain the rains do not always fall in their season. 
that comes and Wheat is grown yet on thousands of acres, but 
goes at itsown- there is much besides. Oranges, lemons, figs, 
er’s will. This olives, raisins, apples, pears, peaches, prunes, 
region was once apricots, berries, melons, vegetables, alfalfa— 
king of fodder plants—all these the land pro- 
duces abundantly, when the water is led upon 
it. Land is cheap, too. 

Though thousands upon thousands of acres, 
from Stockton to Bakersfield, are under irriga- 
tion; though the finest systems in the world 
are in operation in this valley; though one 
single county has more than 300 miles of main 
canals, more than 1000 miles of branch canals 

and more than 5000 miles of distributing 
ditches; yet the immense extent of the irri- 
gable floor and the enormous quantities of 
water capable of being impounded make it 
certain that this most important of all indus- 
tries is vet in its swaddling clothes. The 
demand still outfoots the supply. The in- 
vestment is as inviting as ever. A_ brief 
description of one irrigation system, which 
is a fair sample of many, may not be wholly 
uninteresting to the curious reader. This 
particular system is peculiarly worthy of 
remark, because it is the work of farmers, 
with no other capital than that pro- 
cured by the sale of bonds, issued 
under authority of the laws of the 
state. Emphatically a public enter- 
prise, it is pleasant to record that 
from its inception to completion 
elected officers were found to carry 
on the work at a less cost than that 
of similar gigantic private enterprises, 
built by some of the ablest and keenest 
financiers of a state singularly fertile in 
great financiers. 
This system is owned by a district 
incorporated as an irrigation district, under 

the laws of California, in the year 1887. 
The district contains a population of about 
2000 and has an area of fully 176,000 acres. 
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FIG TREE THAT HIDES THE VINE. 
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RECLAIMING LAND. 


Previous to the formation of the district, all the 
land had been uninterruptedly sown to wheat 
since white men settled upon it. The uncertain 
rainfall, varying from three to eleven inches 
annually, made crops uncertain and, by contin- 
uous cultivation of wheat, the soil was becom- 
ing exhausted. In this condition of affairs, the 
people came together, organized a district, issued 
bonds to the amount of $600,000, supplemented 
later by another bond issue of $600,000, and set 
about the work of redemption and development. 
Rising amid the very summits of the high 
Sierras, 14,000 feet above the sea, the Tuolumne 
river rushes down, with its accumulated waters, 
into the valley. It drains a vast watershed 
over 1600 square miles in area, and the 
volume of its flow varies, with the 


seasons, from 5000 to 10,000 cubic A 


feet a second—a body of water. 
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properly impounded, sufficient to irri- 
gate 2,000,000 acres. This stream the 
people resolved to dam and divert, and, 
in the long run, they did it so effectu- 
ally that there is more water today in 
this single San Joaquin valley svstem 
than in all the rivers of many an east- 
ern state—and this is not the largest 
system in the San Joaquin valley, 
either. 

A huge diverting dam was built across 
the Tuolumneriver. This, the highest 
overflow dam in the world, spans a 

rugged canyon 336 feet wide, and 

is built to a height of 129 feet 
entirely of enormous blocks 

of blue traprock, weighing 

from 1 to 6 tons, laid in con- 

crete. It rests on solid rock, 

and over its crest the river pours 

in an angry flood from 8 to 16 

feet deep. At the top of this giant 
dam the waters of the river are 
diverted by means of a tunnel cut 
through the solid rock, 6oo feet in length. A 
wasteway and headgate keep the water under 
perfect control. From the tunnel the water is 
carried through a canal, cut in rock, for about 
2 miles; thence, through flumes, cuts, and a 
basin 2000 feet long, excavated by the early 
miners, it is discharged into a creek. A mile 
and a quarter below this point a concrete dam 
converts the creek into an artificial lake, from 
which it is again fed into a canal. Thence, by 
means of flumes, cuts, earth dams, tunnels and 
earth canals, the water is carried down to the 
district. It has traveled 18 miles, sometimes 
60 feet in air, through its artificial channel, 
and is now ready 
to enter the 
115 miles of 
lateral 


A TOBACCO FIELD IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
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A COUNTY SEAT OF JUSTICE. 


canals, which will distribute it over the fields. 
These canals are about 2 miles apart, running in 
parallel lines from east to west. 

Now, what has been the result of this and 
kindred enterprises? Look about you and find 
the eloquent answer in the fields, orchards, 
vineyards, groves, gardens and homes that 
adorn and beautify miles of country which, a 
few years ago, was the parched and uncertain 
pasturage of wandering herds. It is a remark- 
able fact, that while the tendency of late years 
has been to consolidate small farms in the older 
states, and so let the land pass into the hands 
of the few, the tendency in the San Joaquin 
valley has been to subdivide the great holdings 
into small farms. Thisis due entirely to irri- 
gation, which permits of intensive farming 
such as is not possible in any coun- 
try, no matter how fertile, in which 
the cultivator must depend upon the 
natural rainfall. 

But time and train have sped 
while we talked, and this is the 
Merced river we are crossing. 
High up among the snows of the 
Sierras it rises and winds its way 
downward through the most famous 
canyon in the world, the beauti- 
ful Yosemite. The lands through 
which we have been riding, and 
will ride, for many miles, were 
once all the vast estate of one of 
those baronial proprietors who held 
among them so large a part of the 
soil of California. One hundred 
and ten thousand acres there were 
in this holding—a tidy bit of a 
ranch. Much of this estate has 
been cut up into small farms and 





industrious families —thanks, again, to irriga- 
tion. We have not emerged from the former 
boundaries of this principality, when we find 
ourselves in the city of Merced. 

A very extensive system of irrigation works 
waters this part of the valley. A main canal 
too feet wideand 1o feet deep and 50 miles long 
distributes to many thousands of acres, through 
over 150 miles of lateral canals, the waters of the 
Merced river. A reservoir, known as Lake Yo- 
semite, receives the waters of the canal, which 
are restrained by a dam 60 feet high, 275 feet 
thick at the base, and approaching a mile in 
length. Along the crest of this dam runs a 


smooth roadway, from which is obtained a fine 
view of the surrounding plain and the Coast 
Range and Sierra Nevada mountains. 


As in 











now supports many hundreds of 
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A SOCIAL DRINK AT THE FORD. 


every section where irrigation is practiced, the 
small farm has begun to abound hereabouts, and 
the ‘‘colony ”’ system has proved highly suc- 
cessful. Still on —and here is Berenda, where 
travelers bound for the Yosemite leave the main 
line to take train for Raymond. From Ray- 
mond the route is by stage, 

over a good road that runs 
to Wawona, the end of 
the first day’s staging, 
and about a half day’s 
ride from 


















A LEANING TOWER ALIVE, 





the valley. From Wawona the road begins to 
climb the mountains to Lookout point, a very 
beautiful view ; thence, through deep forests it 
winds, past scenes of loveliness, until the traveler 
finds himself at Inspiration point, looking down 
upon the Yosemite. Far, far below, the glorious 
valley lies, the silvery river threading the pleas- 
ant meadows, hemmed in by its mountain walls, 
adorned and ennobled by domes and spires and 
peaks and crags that tower thousands of feet in 
air. Down the stupendous cliffs leap the living 
waters in the splendor of the sunshine; while 
over all broods the wondrous, ethereal, purple 
haze that glorifies mountain and valley. 

The stage road enters the Yosemite at its 
western end, and thence runs through groves of 
giant pines, cedars, firs, and beneath noble oaks, 

over bright brooks and past the feet of tremen- 
dous cliffs, rising abruptly; past the won- 
drous Bridal Veil falls, the Ribbon fall, 

El Capitan, the Cathedral Spires, Profile 

mountain, the Three Brothers, the Sentinel 

peak, Yosemite falls and hundreds of pic- 
turesque scenes, until it reaches the littie 
hamlet of Yosemite, where are the guard- 
ian’s office, a few stores and buildings and 
the hotels in close proximity. From this 
central point excursions are made by car- 
riage, on horseback or on foot, to the scenes 
of marvelous beauty in which the valley 
abounds— Mirror lake, Vernal falls, Nevada 
falls, Cloud’s Rest, Yosemite falls, Eagle 
peak, the Sentinel, Glacier point, 
North Dome, Cathedral Spires, 

Bridal Veil falls, Too-lool-a-we-ock 
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canyon, the Cap of Liberty and other won- 
derful viewpoints. 

The Yosemite simply baffles description 
One may call it grand, sublime, wonderful, 
beautiful, awe-inspiring— and all these 
and more the famous valley is. But 
when all is said, and one has whipped 
into line the whole cavalcade of adject- 
ives—those patient packmules of the 
descriptive writer’s art — there remains 
a certain indefinable charm in the 
Yosemite which human speech 
cannot convey. This noble park 
of God’s own ordering has been 
described in a hundred tongues; 
the pens of loftiest genius have 
glorified it, poets have sung of it, 
artists have pictured it, and yet 
it is undescribed. You must 
see Yosemite—the beautiful, 
the glorious—loveliest vale in 
all the world. 

On the road to the Yosemite is 
that celebrated grove of sequoias known 
as the Mariposa Big Trees—gigantic forest 
growths which have been described a thousand 
times, but which, like the Yosemite itself, 
remain undescribed. One cannot possibly con- 
ceive of the magnitude and majesty of these 
enormous trees until his own eyes have em- 
braced their mighty trunks and traveled to the 
far heights to which their lofty heads tower. 

It is but a little way from Berenda station to 
the Fresno river and the city of Madera. 
Though Madera is well down on the floor of the 
valley and surrounded by a fine agricultural 
country of the same character as that we have 
traversed, its prosperity is most intimately 
connected with its mountains, and it can liter- 
ally, in the words of the Book, “‘lift up its 
eyes unto the hills, whence cometh its help.” 
Far up, in many a rude mountain camp, are cut 
the huge trees which feed the lumber trade of 
this valley city. A flume sixty-three miles in 
length is the means of transportation from hill 
to plain. Nor is lumber all the mountains 
vield. Rich copper mines are up yonder, and 
here in Madera is one of the largest smelters 

in the interior of the 

state. The ore in the 

mineral belt which 
skirts the foot- 
hills lies in 
seams 
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of slate, the veins at places swelling to a 
thickness of twenty to thirty feet. The sur- 
face ore is very rich, making the discoveries 
**poor men’s claims.”? The first copper ore 
mined here was hauled to Stockton by team and 
shipped to Wales, in 1860. From that time 
until recently the work was prosecuted spas- 
modically, but as the smelter makes it profitable 
to mine ore as low as six per cent copper, pros- 
pectors are now hunting over the belt and 
much development is under way. But little less 
important than the mines are the great granite 
quarries of this region. The perfect cleavage 
allows the stone to be sliced off in blocks of 
any size, and the quality is so high that the 
United States government has taken this granite 
in preference to any other for the construction 
of Federal buildings on this Coast. For instance, 
the new postoffice building at San Francisco 
will be built of this San Joaquin valley granite. 
From Madera, in summer, can be visited one 
of the least known and yet one of the most re- 
markable wonders of the high Sierras —the no- 
ble and beautiful Minarets. The trip occupies 
about four days, riding and camping. All the 
way lies through the most charming mountain 
scenery —meadows deep in grass and flowers; 
streams, clear as crystal, swarming with speckled 
trout; giant forest trees, whose stately trunks 
seem to pillar the blue vault. And the Mina- 
rets themselves— what pen shall picture them as 
they are? A mighty mountain swells from the 
vale, and from its majestic summit five won- 
drous spires tower straight up 2000 feet in air. 
The Minarets are peaks of solid, magnetic 
iron ore, and all about them are exposed the 
most enormous masses of mineral wealth — 
of gold, silver, iron and lead ores — mon- 
strous ledges, in size beyond the wildest 
dreams of imagination. When the feet 
of the climber have gained the top of 
one of these towering pinnacles, a 
vision of surpassing loveliness 
salutes the eye. Above him 
“* Soars the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of Deity '’; 
around him is unrolled the 
lonely glory of the peaks: 
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IN THE 
PACKING HOUSE. 


and far below, at the 
feet of the five mighty spires, two 
crystalline lakes repose on the 
dome of the supporting mountain. 
Their bright waters find an outlet 
through a massive gorge. You are 
looking down on the fountains of 
the river San Joaquin! Such are 
the Minarets, one of the chiefest of 
those glorious wonders which the 
Almighty Maker has hidden in the 
solitudes of His mountains. 

But while we have talked of the Minarets, 
our train has sped, and here is Fresno, the Raisin 
City, sitting, queenlike, amid -her wide vine- 
vards. Twenty years ago, this was a miserable 
hamlet on a barren plain. Look around you 
and see what man hath wrought. 

Fresno is a manufacturing point of no mean 
importance. Power and light are cheap, asthey 
are in nearly every section of the great valley, 
due to the great number of systems which chain 
the might of the mountain torrents and lead it, 
harnessed and obedient, to light the towns and 
turn the wheels of machinery. 

It was long thought that California would 
never be a great manufacturing state; the dis- 
tance from suitable coal supplies making the 
item of power too costly to maintain competi- 
tion with the manufacturers of the East. But 
electricity and the discovery of fuel-oil have put 
this theory to rout. Power can be bought in 
many important townsin the San Joaquin valley 
cheaper than it can be produced anywhere by 
the consumption of coal. With a large and 
constantly growing home market and with 
abundant and cheap supplies of raw material, 
the San Joaquin valley now offers a rich field 
for the investment of manufacturing capital. 

A brief description of one of many electric 
power and light plants in the San Joaquin 
valley may not be uninteresting. This par- 


ticular plant has its power station in the 
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mountains, 35 miles from the city it serves. 
There, at a point where nature has hollowed a 
hill-top into a gigantic cup, capable of holding 
30,000,000 gallons, the waters of a mountain 
stream are led into the natural reservoir. From 
the brim of this huge bowl! to the base of the 
hill there is a fall of 1400 feet, and down this 
a steel pipe, 6 feet in girth at its upper end, and 
5 feet at its mouth, leads the water, discharg- 
ing it with tremendous force upon 3 Pelton 
wheels. Each of these wheels is geared directly 
to a dynamo which produces 340 kilometers, or 
about 450 horse-power. Transformers raise the 
voltage from 700 to 11,000 volts, and the current 
is then transmitted over 35 miles, with a loss of 
but one-eleventh of its energy. At the city sta- 
tion the current is again transformed, by the 
““ stepping down ”’ process, into low voltage and 
is ready for distribution. As an instance of how 
cheap electricity is in the San Joaquin valley, 
it may be added that the charges of this company 
for electric lights of 16-candle power for kitch- 
ens and dining-rooms, are 25 cents a month 
per lamp; for parlors, 15 cents per lamp per 
month; and for bedrooms and bathrooms, to 
cents per month per lamp. About the only 
thing cheaper is sunlight. Power for use is 
furnished at varying rates in the valley, but 
is always cheap — $50 per year per horse-power 
and lower. 
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A TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, SHOWING IN THE SHADED PORTION 
THE EXTENT AND LOCATION OF THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
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We must not leave Fresno without inspect- 
ing the vineyards. The San Joaquin valley is 
the natural home of the raisin grape and thou- 
sands of acres are perfectly adapted to its cul- 
ture. Naturally the business has grown to 
great proportions. The muscat of Alexandria, 
the Muscatel de Gordon Blanco and the Thomp- 
son and Sultana seedless are the varieties chiefly 
grown. For seedless varieties, 
picking begins in 
the month of 





have the advantage of ripening about five weeks 
earlier than those grown farther south in the 
state. This, of course, aw the pow a strong 
command of market and prices. Land can be had 
in this citrus belt at from $75 to $150 an acre, 
with water rightattached. Someofthe irrigation 
is by ditch systems; much of it by the pumping 
system. The ‘‘ pumping system” simply means 
that the company which sells 

the water erects a 

pump, oper- 


: tee. _ A SOURCE OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN THE VALLEY. 
a ¥ < . ated by electric power, with which it raises 





August and for Muscat grapes in September. 
In picking, the grapes are laid with care on 
shallow trays, placed on the ground between 
the rows of vines, and are cured by exposure to 
thesun. After aperiod of about seven totwelve 
days, the grapes—which are white when 
picked — become colored and partly cured, and 
must be turned.. A few days’ more exposure to 
the sun cures them sufficiently to be piled in 
stacks on the trays in the vineyard, where 
they remain until put in what are known as 
surat-boxes and are made ready for the packing 
house. There is no mystery about growing or 
curing raisins. The newcomer, by close in- 
quiry and observation, may succeed as well as 
the one of long experience; the same may be 
said in respect to tree fruits. 

The lateral line of the Southern Pacific, run- 
ning from Fresno to Porterville, passes through 
an extremely interesting section of the San Joa- 
quin valley and taps what is now considered 
the best orange-land belt to be found—the 
“frostless belt” of the foothills. We are on 
the edge of this fertile belt when we come to 
Sanger, a lively, new town engaged chiefly in 
manufacturing lumber into finished products— 
and we will find this excellent orchard and 
citrus fruit soil extending far along the Kings 
river bottom and along the foothills. At Porter- 
ville orange culture reaches its perfection of yield 
and profit, and for about 45 miles, from Porter- 
ville to Lemon Cove, extends this ideal citrus 
fruit belt, in all comprising about 25,000 acres, 
of which 4500 acres are now in groves. The 
oranges grow to large size and perfection and 


water enough to irrigate a tract. The orange 
trees come into bearing in the third year and 
bear a paying crop in the fourth year, the trees 
doing better and better as they grow older. 
The profits are very large. The net profits of 
6 acres of very fine trees near Porterville last 
season were $2515; that of to acres near by was 
$3100, These are extreme profits, but $150 net 
protit per acre is rather below than above the 
average for a mature grove in this section. Of 
course, the citrus belt of the San Joaquin valley 
is not confined to the forty odd miles here under 
irrigation. It skirts the foothills of the Sierras 
nearly the whole length of the valley, and the 
time will come when this will be one of the 
principal citrus-growing belts of the world. 

From the town of Sanger a delightful trip 
can be made, by stage and on horseback, to the 
Grant National park, Kings River canyons and 
the high Sierras. The May and November 
numbers of this magazine describe vividly this 
beautiful region, which bids fair to rival the 
Yosemite itself in attractiveness. The charge 
for stage and horseback accommodations is but 
$15 for the round trip from Sanger to Kings 
River canyon. In the Grant National park are 
some of the largest trees known —one of them 
being 105 feet in girth. The scenery of the 
Kings River canyon and of the neighboring 
mountains is marvelously picturesque ; the fish- 
ing and hunting can not be excelled; and it is 
safe to say that the time is near when thousands 
of sight-seers and sportsmen will yearly visit 
this pleasure ground. 

From Fresno we go to Bakersfield at the 
southern extremity of the great valley, on the 
delta of the Kern river he having its source 
amid the everlasting snows of Mt. Whitney, 
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rushes down through deep gorges and over steep 
precipices, finally to debouch into the valley, 
through a tremendous canyon, about twelve 
miles northeast of where we are. The Kern 
delta is the arena of a colossal amphitheater 
formed by the curves of the Sierra and Coast 
ranges which here meet. To the east, rolling 
foothills slope to the feet of abrupt mountains 
densely clothed with spruce, pine, cedar and 
oak, through which gleam, here and there, 
the bright waters of some tumbling mountain 
stream. To the west, rise the gentler decliv- 
ities of the Coast range. To the north, stretches 
away an illimitable expanse of plain. All 
about us is the level land, not many years ago 
a wild covered with growths of greasewood 
and sagebrush, now presenting the evidences of 
culture and civilization. 

The varied fertility of the soil of the San 
Joaquin valley was strikiagly illustrated at a 
banquet given to the members of the American 
Pomological Society, not long since, in the city 
of Bakersfield. The menu contained chicken, 
celery, olives, liver of fowls, potted beef, salmi 
of quail, Welsh rarebit, lettuce, new onions, 
radishes, champagne sherbet, ribs of beef, tur- 
key, wild duck, potatoes, green peas, sugar corn, 
tomatoes, farina pudding with apples, pumpkin 
pie, peach pie, ice cream, cakes, oranges, English 
walnuts, almonds, figs, pears, seedless raisins, 
muscats, cheese, coffee—and with the single 
exception of coffee, every article served was a 
product of the soil of the San Joaquin valley ; 
and the vegetables were fresh from outdoor gar- 
dens, though it was midwinter, according to 
the calendar ! 

With such a native-grown 
dinner tucked comfortably 
away in the place where good 
dinners go, let us take train 
again, northward, for Han- 
ford, where we will ‘‘ bide a 
wee.” The soil all about 
Hanford is fertile and cheap 
as good land can be. Decidu- 
ous fruits, table and wine and 
raisin grapes grow to great 
perfection. Small farming is 
profitable. Let me quote 
from a letter written by 
an excellent and careful 
farmer: 

“| havea farm of 100 
acres, 30 acres 
of which are de- 
voted to orchard 
and vineyard 
that produce sat- 
isfactorily. My 
alfalfa meadow 
and pasture are 
ready at all 
times to give 
a good report. 

I have a pasture 
of 25 acres, di- 
vided intc 3 
fields, and upon 
this | havemain- 
tained, for the 
past year,a band 
of 20 milch cows 


continuously. The product of these cows the 
past year was 112,000 pounds of milk, which | 
sold to the cheese factory at an average of 57 
cents per hundred pounds. This would not bea 
large yield for this number of cows if the breed 
had been of the best; but, unfortunately, the 
dairy industry in this section has been sadly 
neglected and very few thoroughbred herds 
could be found. My herd is the ordinary breed, 
commonly called ‘scrub.’ But thoroughbred 
stock is being introduced in many herds now. 

* * | have a small field of 6 acres from 
which I have cut, in 1 year, 50 tons of alfalfa 
hay in 3 cuttings, leaving the fourth crop for 
pasture. This is not given as the best results 
that could be obtained from the same ground 
by more approved methods and better stock, 
but only the facts as | have proven them.” 

It is in place at this point to cast an eye back- 
ward and forward along the length and breadth 
of the great valley and inquire into its practical 
opportunities for the home-hunter —the cost of 
land, of living, of building, the subject of mar- 
kets, roads, schools, churches, society and the 
like things of interest. The remarks to follow 
apply to the whole extent of the valley and not 
to any particular section. 

Generally speaking, 20 acres of irrigated land 
is enough to support, in comfort, an aver- 
age family and leave a small sum for a nest- 
egg. Of course, this greatly depends upon the 
man. Some men would fail every year if they 
were started afresh every New Year’s day with 
land and capital. It takes work and economy 
and sound methods to make a 2o-acre farm win 
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a living for a family, but given these factors 
and 20 acres will doit every time. There will 
be as many methods of cropping as there are 
small farmers in any locality, but good farming 






A BUSY DAY IN THE FIELD. 


care is much less. The mild climate permits 


is varied farming in California as elsewhere, 
and the man who wins is the one who grows 
fruit, alfalfa and pumpkins and bariey and corn 
and vegetables and chickens and hogs and cattle. 

Now as to cost. If aman buys his land for 
cash—and he ought always to do so, if he 
can —z20 acres will stand him from $800 to 
$2000. For house, buildings, farm tools, horses, 
harness and wagons, well, cows, hogs, chickens 
and incidentals, he will need $1100. For living 
expenses he will not require over $100 cash the 
first year—his cows, chickens and garden sup- 
plying most of the table wants. Special farm- 
ing —citrus fruit, grapes, raisins, etc. — takes 
more capital, if all the acres are given up to it, 
because the grower must wait, at least, four 
years for returns ; but the profits are larger when 
the yield does begin. 

Good stock costs here to buy about what 
good stock costs anywhere; but the cost of 


stock to run in the open the year round. The 
market prices rule firm. The market for milk 
and dairy products, and for poultry and eggs, is 
always good. The state imports carloads of 
poultry and eggs, but it will quit that after 
awhile when more people learn that it pays to 
keep a flock on the farm. Transportation rates 
in the San Joaquin valley are very moderate, 
and railroads touch every section. San Fran- 
cisco, the metropolis, is within easy haul and 
furnishes a great and rich market. 

The roads of the San Joaquin valley are ex- 
cellent most of the year, lying, as they do, on 
an almost level floor; for a short season during 
the rains they are as bad as they are in Ohio or 
New York or anywhere else, where ignorance 
and wastefulness expend thousands in patching 
up mudholes instead of building permanent 
highways. It is but fair to say, though, that 
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an active public sentiment is awake and 
that scientific roads, built to be good in 
wet as well as in dry weather, are sure 
to —- the valley before many years. 
he school facilities are not excelled 
in the world. The showing made by 
the San Joaquin valley schools at 
the recent meeting of the National 
Educational Association, in Los 
Angeles, will be remembered well 
by thousands of the teachers who 
were then astonished byit. Wages 
of teachers are deservedly high, and 
this attracts the very brightest men 
and women of the profession. The 
school buildings are everywhere, and 
they will bear comparison with those of 
the foremost states of the Union. 
There is no part of our common country 
in which the social side of life is more 
leasant than it isin this heart of California. 
ife is not so strenuous here as in older commu- 
nities; the struggle for existence is not so 
heart-breaking. Perhaps nowhere in the world 
are the conditions pleasanter for children. They 
run about in the open air all the year round, and 
the fat, rosy cheeks and sturdy limbs of the little 
rogues one meets everywhere tell their own tale 
of health and happiness. Take it all in all, 
good and bad, the valley of the San Joaquin is 
about as pleasant a place as the average American 
citizen will find to live in, if he travel around 
the globe in search of a home site. 
From Hanford our route takes us to Visalia. 
Groves of stately oaks, which the ax has 














spared, tell of the depth and fertility of the 
soil. On either hand are well-ordered farms, 
fine buildings, well-kept orchards, fields and 
pastures in which fat cattle graze. The atmos- 
phere is delightfully cheering and invigorating. 
Palm and orange and lemon and fig and olive 
trees adorn city and country. Great orchards 
of prunes, pears and peaches line the roadway. 
Irrigation canals sparkle, a network of silver on 
the green cloaks of the fields. Sloping back to 
the gently rising foothills are groves of orange 
and lemon, the golden fruit flaming amid the 
glossy foliage. And set like sentinels about 
this delicious vale, the snow-capped Sierras 
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tower, peak above peak, until their loftier 
heads are lost in the distance and in clouds. 

The soil about Visalia responds generously 
to cultivation, and any man willing to work 
can make a living and home. Fruit, grapes, 
vegetables, alfalfa, tobacco, corn, grain, stock, 
dairy cattle, poultry —all yield good returns. 
The greatest profits, perhaps, are derived from 
the cultivation of citrus and deciduous fruits. 
Some of the yields are almost incredible. One 
might well hesitate, for instance, to believe that 
a single prune tree had borne, at one time, over 
1100 pounds of fruit, had not the picking and 
weighing been done in the presence of 
dozens of honorable men and attested by 
their oaths before a magistrate. After 
this, it is easy to believe that in the 
season last past, in spite of low prices, 
some prune orchards here netted a 
profit of $200 an acre. 

But Visalia is not alone the 
center of a goodly land, fat as 
Egypt of old. It is the door 
way to the most enchanting 
scenery which ever met the gaze 
of mortal eye —the lonely splen- 
dor, the solemn grandeur, the 
glorious beauty of those profound 
canyons and mighty peaks above 
which Mt. Whitney lifts its kingly 
head. Truly, everywhere and at all 
times, the heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth forth His handi- 
work; but oh, nowhere, nowhere in this world 
of ours do heaven and earth so gloriously mirror 
the Almighty Maker’s majesty as here in these 
wondrous solitudes. Eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard, nor hath it entered into 


the heart of man to con- ceive splen- 
dors such as_ the Creator 
has prepared against the 


coming of him 
whose feet press 
these mountain 

heights and 
depths. 
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It is in summer that one must seek these 
wilds. Responsible men make a business of 
outfitting and piloting parties of visitors. The 
charge is $3 a day for 

each member 

of parties of 
less than 6; 
$2.50 each for 
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MIDWINTER AMONG THE ORANGES. 


parties of more than 6. In return for these 
charges, everything needful is provided— 
guides, cooks, horses, pack-animals, camp equi- 
page, provisions, bedding—everything. Thus 
outfitted, with our supplies cinched to the backs 
of patient pack-mules—sure-footed beasts that 
climb like goats—we ride through a lovely 
country, over road and trail, to the Giant forest. 





A TYPICAL SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE VALLEY . 
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A PEAR ORCHARD THUS SPEAKS PROFIT. 


“Plantations of God,” Emerson has finely 
called the groves of sequoias, and this is the 
noblest of them all. This mighty forest is 6000 
acres in extent, and contains more than 3000 of 
these majestic trees. They range from 50 to 100 
feetin girth ; they tower to heights of 300 to 400 
feet. Mingled with the overtopping sequoias are 
huge firs, cedars and pines. Hoar with antiquity 
these giants stand. Into this soil they struck 
their roots when all we think of as ancient was 
young. Before Rome was, before Greece was, 
they lifted up their lips to the kisses of the sun. 
They were venerable with age when the Law- 
giver led his people out of Egypt. The storms 
of thrice a thousand years had beat upon their 





stubborn heads when the Christ was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea. Empires and kingdoms, 
“great captains with their guns and drums,” 
the wise, the good, the glorious, have come and 
played their parts and passed to dust and dumb 
forgetfulness, the while these giants of the for- 
est have sucked the sap from Mother Earth and 
flourished in immortal youth. Surely that is 
an ignoble soul which is not bowed down with 
reverent awe in the presence of these deathless 
kings ! 

Four hours’ ride from the Giant forest are the 
lovely Alta meadows, nearly 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level—brook-bordered meads, deep in* 
grass, brilliant with wildflowers. And here, 
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while the unsaddled beasts crop the tender herb- 
age and Master Cook bestirs himself in the 
camp, pitched under yonder tamaracks’ pleasant 
shade, we will go out upon this projecting rock 
and look upon such a spectacle as is not matched 
elsewhere in all the beautiful world. Pano- 
ramic point, they named it well who first stood 
here, enraptured, and gazed upon the wondrous 
scene. There, bathed in the splendor of the 
falling sun, are the mighty Kaweah peaks, 
towering 14,000 feet in air. In yonder wild 
and jagged peaks, high above the clouds, the 
Middle Kaweah has its sources. There to the 
north, are the lofty Alta peaks; and here to the 
south, old Saw Tooth looks down upon the 
Mineral King range. Yonder is Farewell gap, 
and the marvelous Castle rocks. That is Pan- 
ther peak, in the west, and Moro rock, keeping 
its sentinel watch over the Giant forest. And 
down, down, a thousand feet below us, are Sugar 
Loaf and Little Blue— huge domes that seem 
from where we gaze, perched on the edge of the 
great world’s roof, like giant footstools, flung 
down on the big floor of the universe. Yonder, 
winds away to the west, the Kaweah’s silver 
stream. See,upon thecanyon’s steep sides, how 
the green and white of snow-field and meadow 
gleam in the sunlight—and look, how over 
those sheer cliffs leapa hundred glittering falls! 
Far up their slopes hilland mountain are cloaked 
in fern and flower and forest; innumerable col- 
umns, pillars, domes and spires of granite greet, 
at each turn, the gaze; and over all, the dying 
sun rolls his full tide of splendor. 

At Panoramic point many will stop, “ nor 
farther seek delight’; but for those who love 
to seek Nature in her stern fastnesses, there re- 
main yet the journey to the canyon of the Kern 
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river and the ascent of Mt. Whitney, and the 
return by way of Golden Trout creek —a lovely 
mountain stream, alive with the rare, golden- 
hued fish from which it takes it name. 

It is a three days’ trip, with camping outfit, 
from Panoramic point to the lakes at the mouth 
of the Kern canyon. The Little Kern and its 
tributaries afford the finest trout fishing imagin- 
able, and here the sportsman will long linger, 
making the record catches which shall stir the 
envy of many a clubroom circle, when the wine 
and tales of brave sport go round and round to- 
gether. Thirty miles, north and south, and 
straight as a bee’s flight, the Kern canyon runs, 
its precipitous walls towering to heights of 
3000 to 6000 feet. The swift river cleaves the 
long floor, covered with giant growths of tama- 
rack and pine, broken here and there by green 
meadows. All the way up the canyon an ever- 
shifting panorama of the picturesque greets the 
eye. Beyond Funston’s meadow, the most 
beautiful waterfalls are frequent. The Cha- 
goopah fall leaps down 3000 feet, its waters 
dashing to sprav as they rebound from rock to 
rock. In the short space of less than 4 miles 
are 6 ribbon falls, leaping sheer 3000 feet from 
cliff to canyon floor. 

Emerging from the Kern canyon, a succession 
of magnificent views enlivens the ride to the 
foot of Mt. Whitney —the highest peak in the 
United States, yet singularly easy of ascent 
even to the inexperienced climber. Up, up, fol- 
lowing our guide, on foot we go, and in three 
hours’ climbing have gained the summit. We 
are on top of the world; and the panorama en- 
rolled at our feet is so astonishing, so tremen- 
dous, so sublime, that words fail in its wondrous 
presence. Peak upon peak, piled to the arching 
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skies; the cathedrals of the rocks thrusting 
their spires up to the feet of God; vast lakes 
and rushing torrents, profound abysses and 
wide valleys; the shimmering meres. the tum- 
bled fragments of the hills—who shall put in 
mortal speech the wonder, the mystery and the 
splendor of it all? 


And so, standing here, ‘‘close to the sun in 
lonely lands,” and looking across the bright 
and beautiful country through which our feet 
have strayed. let us salute the infinite immensity 
about us, and cry down our far ‘‘ hail and fare- 
well!’ to the mountains and the valley of the 
river San Joaquin. Phil Francis. 
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THE HEAD OF THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 


S ME of the best hunting 
“24% on the Pacific Coast is in 


of the San Joaquin valley, 
and within a short drive 
of Bakersfield. The great 
marshes that used to be 
alive with ducks and 
geese are now mostly drained and cleared, and 
in their places are irrigating canals, sloughs, 
alfalfa fields and irrigated fields that still keep 
a large proportion of the old time horde of wild 
fowl. Improvement has made travel so easy 
that, in some respects, the hunting is far better 
with a smaller number of birds than formerly. 

Buena Vista lake, at the head of the valley, 
is an immense reservoir covering some six miles 
square when full, receiving the flood waters of 
Kern river, which drains the Mt. Whitney re- 
gion of the high Sierras. The consequence is 
plenty of water and plenty of alfalfa below ; 
and this combination means plenty of ducks and 
geese. The lake is the great roosting place, and 
from this they pour out, in the morning, in long 
strings and spread over the land below. 

On most of the lines of flight good shooting 
can be had from any sort of a blind that is not 
too conspicuous, though a pit in the ground, 
which can be quickly made, is better than any- 
thing, especially for geese. I do not know of 
any one using decoys there for geese, for the 
shooting has always been so good without 
them — but they would undoubtedly improve it 
greatly as they doeverywhereelse. This shoot- 
ing lasts for an hour or an hour and a half, when 
most of the birds have passed to the feeding 
grounds ; these are the alfalfa or grain fields, 
and wherever the irrigating water has been 
turned in that morning or the afternoon before, 
they gather in great masses. Wild fowl of all 
kinds are crazy about freshly irrigated ground, 











probably on account of bugs driven out by the 
water, and they can hardly be kept away from 
it. A blind on the line of flight, to or from 
these grounds, is sure to give one lively work 
during the greater part of the day, and even at 
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night, for one who understands how to shoot at 
night. Some of the checks or irrigating basins 
on this territory contain over a hundred acres, 
and sometimes several of them are filled in suc- 
cession so that the concentration of the birds is 
very great. Acres of mallards, widgeon and 
canvas backs, with redheads, sprigtails and 
teal by the thousands, may be seen on such 
ground at any time when they are not disturbed, 
and when they are, there is a whirling cloud in 
the sky for a few minutes, or rather a whirl of 
many clouds, and then, unless there are other 
freshly irrigated fields close by, the birds wheel 
round in long, curving lines, converging strings, 
and wedge-shaped masses and with stiff-set 
wings, slide down the air to the feeding ground 
again. It is a rare and beautiful sight, by no 
means common today, in any other part of the 
United States, and there is probably no place so 
good to study the action of the game as on the 
— grounds where they are all the time in 
sight. 

Some of the shooting here is especially adapted 
to the tenderfoot and those older sportsmen who 
have, at last, discovered that work is not an in- 
dispensable element in the pleasure of the field. 
During the middle of the day thousands of 
ducks leave the feeding grounds and go to the 
sloughs and ponds of the old river bottom to 
bask in the warm sun of bright winter days. 
Nearly all of these are now easy of approach 
when you once know where they are. But, if 
you want shooting and have passed the period 
of finding pleasure in a “‘ pot-shot,’? you had 
better not fire a gun but merely let the birds fly 
out without disturbance. If you have not 
alarmed them too much and it is not too late in 
the day, they are quite apt to return in a short 
time; and they will not come all at once but in 
pairs and bunches, with single ducks very often, 
so that, if well hidden in a commanding place, 
you will have some fine wing shooting. The 
mistake in such cases is yielding to the tempta- 
tion to shoot at them when they first rise. In 
such case they are not likely to come back in 
time to make you any sport that day. 

Some of the older parts of the canals are now 
lined with timber and, when not well cleaned, 
with enough vegetation to make them much 
like sloughs in places. Here you are quite sure 
to find ducks and also on the open waters of 
the larger canals like the Calloway. You can 
hunt with a wagon, seeing the game at a long 
distance as you drive along the bank, and loca- 
ting it so nearly that, by making a circuit, you 
can approach, under cover of the bank, near 
enough for a double shot on rising birds. By 
hiding in the cover as soon as you shoot you 
may often get another shot on the circling birds 
as they swing around to see if it is safe to come 
back again; but if you show yourself there is 
little chance for this. You must also use con- 
siderable care with the wagon, for ducks nowa- 
days know what a wagon means, top or no top 
to it. Nor can they be deceived with anything 
like a farm wagon or lying out of sight in it. 
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They know that most grangers carry a gun or 
have an enterprising son along that does. 

There is no more beautiful drive on a bright 
winter day than along the Calloway canal. 
The land is all a mass of green from the irriga- 
tion, whether the clouds do their duty or not; 
grand mountains look down upon you from every 
side; those on the east capped with a long line 
of snow, and those on the west darkly blue 
with chaparal, except where some—like San 
Emidio—rise into the region of snow on the 
southwest. The roads are generally good and 
you can spin along at a rapid pace and need not 
get out until you see something to shoot at. 

But the shooting is by no means confined to 
the larger canals. The small branches are often 
alive with ducks during the day, and some- 
times you may find quite a bunch in one so nar- 
row and steep-sided, that you can creep within 
a few yards of them by coming in at right 
angles to its course. But all ducks are wild 
nowadays in every part of the country and you 
cannot afford to be careless, no matter how easy 
it may seem to get at them on these grounds. 

Did you ever try night shooting on ducks? 
If not your education is very defective. Find 
the line of flight to the feeding grounds on some 
moonlight night and you will havea revelation. 
You had better begin on moonlight, for in the 
dark you will have yet another revelation after 
learning to shoot in the moonlight. Some 
ducks feed at night even though they have fed in 
the day time. In some places nearly all feed at 
night, while in others only a part do. The line 
of flight can generally be found only by trail 
unless some one knows it, but it is well worth 
locating if you havetimeenough. By the time 
a few bunches have shot by you like a charge 
of grape shot, while you were wondering how 
near the line of dots was that rose out of the 
horizon, you will wonder if you ever did hit 
anything ; and when a single duck swings into 
the sky, likean arrow from the under world, and 
bears down upon you, you will doubt it still 
more. But when you have learned to know 
the speed and distance and don’t try to take too 
fine a sight, when you learn that it is very un- 
safe to allow one to pass the quarter-line or, as 
the riflemen would say, “‘ half-past one o’clock,”’ 
you will think it the finest sport to be had with 
the gun —and there are few better places to en- 
joy it than some parts of this valley. 

Of all places on earth this is the home of the 
hare or jack rabbit. This animal, generally 
despised because of his numbers and because he 
is a nuisance, commands the highest respect of 
all those who love the rifle. Few care to hunt 
them with the shot-gun, though in many places 
it is none too easy to overhaul them, even with 
that. But with a twenty-two calibre rifle to 
shoot at running, there is no game like them. 
The great fields of alfalfa concentrate them here, 
and so vast are the feeding grounds and so great 
the quantity of cover, that no amount of shoot- 
ing makes any impression on them. Sometimes 
you will have a dozen or more running along in 
front of the wagon and constantlv increasing 
with recruits from either side, until they form 
a regular drove which finally splits and scatters 
off on the sides. When you have found the 


shot-gun too easy and think you are quite an 
expert with the rifle, try one of these chaps, 
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running sidewise, at seventy or eighty yards. 
Even at a much.shorter distance he can give 
you big odds, and if it is on ground dry enough 
to show by the dust where the missing balls 
strike, you are likely to learn something about 
the rifle that you did not before know. 











In the immense weed patches that abound in 
many of the uncultivated parts of these bot- 
toms, some of the finest quail shooting in Cali- 
fornia is to be found. In most years the ground 
cover is so dense that it is the finest ground in 
the south to work a dog on. Here is where the 
field trials of the state are held every winter, 
and if you have never attended one you should 
go at once. Some of the dogs they are now 
breeding in California are wonders of speed and 
endurance on this wild and elusive bird. They 
seem to keep pace with all the new tricks of 
the game and there is nothing in the whole 
range of the field more interesting than hunting 
several days without a gun on these grounds 
behind these dashy dogs. Nothing in the 
whole line of animal intelligence is to be com- 
pared with the work of a good dog on birds, 
and here is the very highest development of it 
that earth can show —not because it is in Cali- 
fornia, where we naturally expect the best of 
everything, but because it has to be so. Our 
valley quail is the most slippery of all the sub- 
tile intangibilities that earth can show in the 
line of small game. Persecution has only in- 
creased his acuteness, and as a judge of nitro 
powders and modern guns he is now hard to 
beat. Those who have shot at him running on 
the ground because they cou!d not hit him on 
the wing remember forever the power of his 
legs and how, when he rose into flight, he 
seemed to go but little, if any, faster. To hold 
him down so that the man with the gun can 
get near enough for a shot is the problem before 
these dogs and it is worth going many a mile 
to see how they solve it. 

Nearly all this shooting is on the immense 
ranches of the Kern County Land Company 
and Miller & Lux Company, but a gentleman 
who knows how to hold his finger when a cow 
or a horse is in front of the gun, and one who 
does not care to play pig, can easily get permis- 
sion for shooting on one or the other of them. 
There is a good hotel at Bakersfield and most 
of the ground can be reached in a day and back 
with a good team. T. S. Van Dyke. 
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If one is searching for a new 
NEW HOMES home, a very important con- 

sideration is ‘* good neighbors.” 
Not merely individuals in the immediate vicin- 
ity of your abiding place, but good neighbor- 
towns and good neighbor-counties. Enterprise 
and public spirit in a community add a large per 
cent to the value of investment made where 
they exist. They give assurance of cooperation 
and are a signal of welcome to the live, ener- 
getic business man, farmer or horticulturist. 

An evidence of the hearty ‘‘team work” being 
done by the citizens of the San Joaquin valley, 
California, is in the contents of SUNSET for 
February. SUNSET is glad to place the credit 
for the thoughtful and comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the valley as it is with the San Joaquin 
Valley Commercial Association. 

The Association is composed of leading busi- 
ness men of the principal cities in that great 
domain, and in sinking sectional lines and pri- 
vate interests, in an effort to portray a few of 
the advantages of the magnificent basin where 
they have chosen their homes, they have uncon- 
sciously exhibited the strongest possible argu- 
ment in its favor and one that will appeal with 
special force to the discerning home-seeker. 
They are working for the prosperity of the 
whole valley, from mountain crest to mountain 
crest, and prove thereby that they are good 
neighbors. \ndividually and collectively the 
members of the Association have added to the 
rich fund of information possessed by the 
writer who contributed ‘‘A Christmas Seed- 
time and Spring Harvest,” and the story told 
by Mr. Francis is the story of one imbued with 
the detailed knowledge of his subject, through 
which avenue alone it is possible to approach 
the broad, but truthful, generalization necessary 
in describing so wide a country within such nar- 
row limits. 

In larger degree SUNSET is indebted to the 
Association for the material which made possible 
the profuse illustration accompanying the text. 

While it is true the home-seeker of today 
cannot sally forth into the forest and hew a 
home from the wilderness; that his working 
capital, to promise immediate success, must 
approximate from $500 to $3000, according to 
the enterprises he undertakes, it is also true 
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that success is surer and accomplishment easier 
in California than in any other portion of 
America; and that in no part of California is 
there a wider range of opportunity than in the 
San Joaquin valley. 

Homes cannot be had for the — It takes 
pluck, health, energy, capital and a knowledge 
of the special conditions existing to succeed. 
It is not enough that you have been a success- 
ful wheat-grower in Dakota or orchardist in 
Nebraska. To know that you do not know is 
quite as important as to know that you know. 
But the special knowledge desirable is easily 
obtained by the prudent and thoughtful, and 
whether you wish to engage in agriculture, 
stock-raising, fruit-growing, mining, manufac- 
turing, mercantile or professional pursuits the 
San Joaquin valley has a place for you. 

A farmhouse lighted by electricity and where 
the pumping and mill work is performed by 
electricity would seem to be ideal, yet such 
is not merely mechanically possible but quite 
within the means: of many farmers in portions 
of the San Joaquin valley. They are excep- 
tional, of course, and are outnumbered by the 
extremely primitive, but they exist and serve © 
to illustrate the high plane which agriculture 
and horticulture assume under the smiling skies 
of California, where every influence favors the 
sober, industrious worker. 

If you are looking for a new home, come 
to California. Ail that you have read, and 
almost all that you have imagined, of Cali- 
fornia you will find true, although it is unlikely 
in the precise order or degree you have pictured. 
The fields of flowers, the wonderfu! palms and 
bewildering roses are living realities, but @// 
California is not decked in bloom. It is suffi- 
cient, however, that the truth concerning its 
advantages as well as its floral wealth must 
exceed your reasonable expectation. 

Finally, bear in mind that though you must 
work for success here as elsewhere and bring to 
the task a fair equipment, it is worth some- 
thing to be living in California while achiev- 
ing yourends. It is worth something to dwell 
in communities representing the soundest civili- 
zation of our land. It is worth something to 
have access to the educational privileges that 
California affords. It is worth something to be 
always within reach of libraries and lectures. 
It is worth something to enjoy the climatic 
privileges and liberties of the sunniest, bright- 
est, bonniest land on earth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


When the publication of SUNSET was com- 
menced in May, 1898, it contained sixteen 
pages. The subscription price was fixed at 
50 cents per year. The widespread interest 
aroused in the magazine and the cordial sup- 
port accorded it throughout the United States 
has led to gradual enlargement and, we hope, 
substantial improvement in quality. The regu- 
lar edition is now more than double the original 
size, and the plans made for the ensuing year 
contemplate an even more richly illustrated and 
carefully prepared magazine than heretofore. 

The subscription price has accordingly been 
raised to $1.00 per year and the price of single 
copies to ro cents. 
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The Clever Statistician, who is one of the 
greatest figure-heads I ever knew, dropped in 
last evening long enough to announce that Cali- 
fornia was the largest as well as the greatest 
state in the Union. With a good deal of satis- 
faction at catching this remarkable man in an 
error, | replied that it was plain enough that he 
had forgotten Texas. He chuckled and said it 
was not only plain enough, but too much plain 
in Texas that he had in mind; then, he mar- 
shalled his facts in battle array with the peaks 
of the high Sierras as generals, the mountain 
ridges as infantry columns, and the deserts as a 
reserve. I maintained a discreet silence on my 
kopje. 

‘“Why,” said he, rubbing his spectacles 
vigorously, so that the gaze with which he trans- 
fixed me might be more polished, *‘ one would 
think you took California for a tennis court. Is 
Texas fourteen thousand feet high? It doesn’t 
begin to rise to the occasion. Does it ever go 
below sea-level? It’s no good at plucking 
drowned honor from a vasty deep. No, sir; it 
is simply nice and level likea table cloth spread 
at a Sunday school picnic in the woods. Cali- 
fornia was not made that way; Nature didn’t 
mould this state in beautiful lines with all the 
curves that delight the artist’s eye, and then as 
if petulantly dissatisfied with the result, flatten it 
out smooth with asweep of the hand asif it were 
Kansas. Instead, she gathered together all the 
material necessary to make a great state, a 
greater state in plane area than any other in the 
Union; and shecrumpled it up together east and 
west. No longer was it equilateral, but narrow 
in proportion to its length. Then out of the 
material the good dame fashioned the great val- 
leys of the San Joaquin and the Sacramento ; 
and from the crumpled surface to the east she 
built great mountain walls, ridge after ridge, 
and minarets and white-topped domes; and let 
loose, in joyous moods to dance among them, 
clear streams of laughing waters, and here and 
there made lofty precipices for them to leap over. 
To the west, near the great Pacific, she rounded 
out more mountains; and to the south and the 
north artistically placed still other heights pro- 
tecting valleys, sothat anywhere in the wonder- 
ful state one need not be bound bya narrow 
monotonous horizon, but could ascend and see 
the beautiful country she had made. And then, 
upon this lucky day for California, Nature’s 
mood changed a bit and to the mountains and 
hills came the dignity of the greatest and oldest 
forests on theglobe. And then, ! guess, maybe, 
she had a happy afterthought; perhaps the 
forest of evergreen made the land seem a little 
dark, for as a finishing touch she gave it a 
tinge of gold and laved the whole in endless 
sunshine.” 

I came down from my kopje not altogether 
gracefully. 

“But Texas is a great state, you must ad- 
mit,”’ said I, on the way down. 

“Certainly,’’ he responded, promptly, ‘‘it’s 
one of the finest countries I ever knew, but,’ he 
added, ‘‘I would prefer it if it were neither so 


broad nor so long, but ruffled up into mountains 
and valleys like our own.” 

I said nothing more, but I am now busily en- 
gaged in figuring to determine if Texas were 
gathered into the compass of California’s limits, 
which then would be the greatest state. | am 
hopeful of aid from some gentleman of Texas. 


‘*What’s the good of SUNSET?” said my 
friend, who never approves of anything under 
the sun except eclipses. I did not answer him 
because I remember the experience | had as a 
boy attempting to teach a pet owl to appreciate 
the sunlight. But there are some people carry- 
ing about with them open umbrellas because, 
in their judgment, if it is not raining, it should 
be; and they are too intent on matters neath the 
umbrella to find out for themselves whether or 
not they are associated with the unjust in a 
rainstorm. Proper information, at the hands of 
a messenger boy, might close these unnecessary 
expansions. Alas, that 1am not licensed to say, 
a here, please, mister.” 

If you do not read SUNSET you cannot tell 
what its possibilities in the way of good are; if 
you are not touching elbows with it, you cannot 
judge of the extent to which those possibilities 
are being realized. It may mean nothing that 
a hundred thousand or more people are reading 
it every month; it may mean nothing that it is 
helping to pack many a trunk in the East; it 
may mean nothing that hundreds of inquiries 
about California and California literature are 
received as aresult of its publication; it may 
mean the same naught when the San Joaquin 
Valley Commercial Association, in its wisdom, 
decides to purchase a special edition of twenty 
thousand copies because this number pictures 
with pen and engraving that great territory ; it 
may be just a joke that scores of instructors in 
colleges and schools throughout the land are 
subscribing for it, and making dozens of requests 
for back numbers that usually cannot be had; 
maybe the thousands of people in California 
who are sending copies back East each month 
are doing it merely to get rid of the publication. 
This may be, but I have heard it suggested ata 
conference of rumors that perhaps the world is 
interested in California and the ways of get- 
ting here. I am too busy just now to think the 
matter over seriously, as if | were a deep sea 
fish —but I hope I have no umbrella opened. 

The Surveyor. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Description of the atmospheric effects of the 
southwest is the most hopeless wall against 
which language ever butted its ineffectual 
head. The light that never was on sea or land 
spends itself on the adobe and the chaparo. 
Under.that ineffable alchemy of the sky, mud 
turns ethereal, and the desert is a revelation. 
It is Egypt, with every rock a sphinx, every 
peak a pyramid. 

* * * * * 

Most of New Mexico, most of the year, is an 
indescribable harmony in browns and grays, 
over which the enchanted light of its blue 
skies casts an eternal spell. 

C. F, Lummis. 
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Pasadena, Cal.: A new $25,000 hospital is to be erected 
here by the Pasadena Hospital Association. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: A new electric power transmission 
line is under construction from the main line at Puente to 
Orange county. 


Houston, Tex.: A pumping plant is to be erected for the 
Trinity Rice Land and Irrigation Company, costing $42,000. 
Construction is to commence at once. 


Pomona, Cal.: The engineer’s estimate of the cost of the 
new outfall sewer and sewer farm is $28,000. It is under- 
stood that the trustees will at once undertake the construc- 
tion. 


Bakersfield, Cal.:| A\arge machine shop is to be estab- 
lished here for the manufacture and repair of oil-well boring 
tools. Twenty thousand dollars are to be invested in the 
enterprise. 


Fresno, Cal.: The San Joaquin Electric Company is 
about to construct a $40,000 reservoir in Cranes valley. As 
incident to the new enterprise will be the establishment of a 
summer resort near the reservoir. The location is said to 
be an ideal one. 


Keswick, Cal.: Shasta county leads in California in the 
production of copper, and has alsc great possiblities in 
iron. A company has just been organized with a capital of 
$4,000,000 to work the iron deposits in this vicinity. Over 
200 Claims have been located. 


Covina, Cal.: A new hotel is to be erected at once at 
Covina. It will be a spacious building, well fitted and suited 
to the needs of this growing town. This enterprise is the re- 
sult of publicity given in SUNSET, some months since, to the 
fact that a favorable opening for a hotel existed here. 


Albany, Or.: The extent of the manufactures of Oregon 
is not generally known for the West has been looked upon 
so long as a producer of raw material that a suggestion as 
to the possibility of manufacturing seems, to some, prepos- 
terous. There are quite extensive woolen mills located at 
Albany, others at Salem and Oregon City. At the latter 

lace the Crown Paper Mill and Willamette Pulp and Paper 

ili are operating on a large scale. 


Fresno and Visalia, Cal.; A \arge brewery is being 
erected in Fresno by Messrs. Eilert & Son, of Neillsville, 
Wis. The brewery is to be a six-story building and will be 
built of Fresno county brick, the structural iron being shipped 
from Oakland: Mr. Eilert is awarding contracts so far as 
he can consistently to local people and desires if possible to 
have everything in the building of California material. 

The California Fruit Canners’ Association are rebuilding 
their canneries at Fresno and Visalia, enlarging them con- 
siderably, the new buildings being mainly or brick and of a 
very substantial nature. 


Bakersfield, Cal.: The interest in the oil industry at 
Bakersfield and McKittrick remains unabated. There are 
now thirty-five standard rigs just east of Kern and more 
going up every day. In the McKittrick section a great deal 
of developing work is also going on and a large number of 
wells have been opened up there. In the Coalinga district a 
great deal of development work is going on, but no new 
strikes have been made. Some new territory is being ex- 
ploited with excellent prospects. The result of the oil excite- 
ment has been to very largely increase both our freight and 
passenger earnings, it becoming necessary for us toruna 
daily train on the Asphalto branch. 


Catalina Island: The new pleasure resort now being 
established on Catalina Island is the scene of great.activity. 
Buildings are going up rapidly and streets are being graded. 
The new town will be provided with all the attractions here- 
tofore located at Avalon and many more. The proprietors, 

essrs. Banning Bros. of Los Angeles, will maintain the 
Hotel Metropole at Avalon but all other portable attractions, 
which have heiped to make the island city so famous, are to 
be removed to Little Neck. The new resort will be new from 
the ground up and all that wide experience and large means, 
coupled with superior natural location, can do to make a 
charming watering place will be done. 

Catalina is the only island resort on the California coast 
and should have a round hundred thousand visitors this 
summer. 





GENERALLY DISCREDITED — Judge — Remember that this 
is the bar of justice and you are bound to speak the truth. 

Prisoner — And I say again, your Honor, that I am not 
guilty. 

Judge — And the Court is sorry to have to say that it does 
not credit you. 

Prisoner — Then the bar of justice, judge, is just like any 
other bar; they won’t any of ‘em give me credit. 


THE RUSE THAT FAILED— The Indians had bound their 
captive to the stake, when the conventional happy thought 
struck the latter. ‘“‘If you burn me,’’ he explained, ‘* the 
sun will be darkened tomorrow.”’ 

**You will find,’’ replied the Indian, ‘‘ if you calculate the 
parallax to the forty-third decimal place, that the eclipse 
does not take place until the day after tomorrow.’’ Saying 
which, for these simple children of the forest were all gradu- 
ates of the government schools, they proceeded with their 
barbaric slaughter.—Detrort Journal. 


*“*Young man,”’ asked the proprietor of the store, who was 
making the rounds of the various departments, ‘‘ how can 
you afford to dress so elaborately and expensively on the 
salary we pay you?”’ 

“I can't,”’ gloomily answered the salesman. ‘I ought to 
have more salary.’"—Chicago Tribune, 


First Detective—Sst. See that bunco-steerer yonder, 
chuckling? He's up to some mischief. 

Second Detective— Not at all. He's been only reading 
the birth-rate in the daily paper. 


Physician—You should repose on the right side only to 
enjoy a good night's rest. It is positively injurious to lie 
on both sides. 

Patient— But how can I help it, doctor You seem to 
have overlooked the fact that I am a lawyer. 


A STAR REFLECTION—She (pausing in their walk to 
contemplate the beauty of the night)—TI love to study the 
heavens; there is such a suggestion of peace and serenity 
among the countless stars. 

He — True enough; and it’s that very countlessness that 
insures such serenity. If there were any counts up there the 
female stars would be so hotly at rivalry to possess them 
that they would be constantly at war with one another. 


Lady of the house (to peddler) —If you do not go away 
I'll whistle for the dog. 
Pushing Peddler—Then let me sell you a whistle, mum. 


**Yes,”’ said the sad-eyed passenger, ‘‘my wife was the 
belle of the town when I courted her and I had rivals by the 
score 

‘** But you succeeded in winning the prize, just the same, 
eh?’’ observed the hardware drummer. 

**T don’t know, I don’t know,’’ answered the other, a far- 
away look in his eyes, ‘‘ but I married her, anyway.” 


Husband — So you had a club meeting today. 

Wife — Yes, and we elected Mrs. Jones, president. 

Husband — But I thought Mrs. Smith was the favorite 
candidate! 

Wife — She was; but you ought to have seen the hat that 
she wore today. 


Teacher — Johnny, what do you mean by tearing out that 
page in your geography ? 

Johnny — I'm only tearin’ out this page on Spain's posses- 
sions. It’sno good; sheain’t gotnone.— Syracuse Herald, 


Miles — Where is your friend Jaggs now? 

Giles — He gone to the spirit land. 

Miles — Indeed! it’s strange; I never heard of his demise. 

Giles—Oh, he isn’t dead; he is visiting relatives in 
Kentucky. 


The compositor has again called on the editor for ‘‘ just 
one more joke ”’ to fill out this column, instead of following 
the example of Samson and pulling the columns down 
when they were not set up to suit him. Anyway, completing 
this joke column is no joke at all, and the editor is well satis- 
fied that with such an understanding in mind, the intelligent 
readers of SUNSET will be satisfied to accept a serious end 
to the chapter. 
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Publisher’s Page. 


A MESSAGE. 

The publishers of SUNSET are sending a mes- 
sage to about one million discriminating readers 
every year. If you would like to send them a 
special message concerning yous interest you 
can dosoat a small cost. Write Business Man- 
ager SUNSET, Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal. 


That there is “‘always room at the top” was 
never more strikingly proven than by the suc- 
cess of San Francisco’s widely known illustrated 
weekly, Zhe Traveler, It has sustained the 
high standard aimed at in its earlier numbers 
and that is glory enough for any publisher. 

The Traveler has been and Is of signal ben- 
efit to the Pacific Coast, ranging a field long 
unoccupied and introducing its readers to a 
wealth of beauty and resource sometimes known 
but unappreciated, more often entirely unguessed. 
It is always harvesting good things from its 
field and if you don’t know 7he Traveler you 
are missing many literary and artistic dainties. 

The Traveler, San Francisco, 1o cents per 
copy, $1.00 per year. 


We take pleasure in announcing that among 
the contributions to March SUNSET will be a 
beautifully illustrated article on the ‘* Wild 
Flowers of California,’’ by Miss Parsons, the 
illustrations being by Miss Buck. Their stand- 
ard work upon this subject has gained for 
them a well-earned reputation as authorities. 
The leading article in the April number will 
make it widely sought for. President David 
Starr Jordan has written, for SUNSET, a most 
interesting paper upon the “ Kings River Can- 

on and the Alps of the Great Divide,’’ and 
SUNSET’S artists will endeavor to surpass 
themselves in the work of its illustration. 





The 1900 calendar issued by the Southern 
Pacific Company (Pacific System) is one of the 
most artistic and striking productions of the 
Pacific Coast. The central feature is a forest 
scene among the Sequoia Gigantea of the Sierras, 
printed inthree colors. Oneof the mammoth trees 
prone upon the ground is surmounted by mounted 
cavalry-men of the White Horse troop, and an 
equal number are ranged at the base of the giant 
log. The whole is a photographic reproduction 
of an actual scene without embellishment. 

This picture, on a blue and silver embossed 
background, carries also the usual date pad with- 
out advertising of any sort beyond the trade mark 
of the issuing company, artistically combined 
withthe border. Itselegance fits it for any office 
or library, and its uniqueness will make it sought 
in spite of the flood of calendars that precede. 

Preparations have been made to issue a million 
or more copies if need be to meet the demand. It 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of ro-cent 
stamp for postage and mention of SUNSET. 


TWENTY-THOUSAND CANDLE POWER. 


As an illuminant of the minds of eastern 
people concerning California, the talented lec- 


turer, Miss Helen Kelleher and her remarkable 
series of stereopticon views, are twenty-thou- 
sand candle power. 

Miss Kelleher’s second transcontinental tour 
was inaugurated on January 1st, at Rochester, 

. Y., and an audience of 1500 people greeted 
the lecturer for the third time in that prosper- 
ous city. 

Miss Kelleher knows her subject not by rote 
but by intimate personal acquaintance with all 
portions of California, and her lecture, with its 
ample illustration, is perhaps the nearest approx- 
imation to the pleasures to eye and ear obtained 
by atour of the Golden State. Those who have 
striven in vain to convey to eastern friends and 
relatives an adequate idea of various features of 
California, will do well to acquaint them with 
the dates of her lecture, herewith given, both 
as a contribution to their pleasure and as a 
means of informing them, in a graphic way, 
concerning the advantages and charms of Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Kelleher’s lecture tours are undertaken as 
the joint enterprise of the State Board of Trade, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the Oak- 
land Board of Trade, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and other organizations interested in the 
welfare of California, and thousands are nightly 
receiving their first lessons in the detailed com- 
mercial and physical geography of California. 
Not alone through the tax collector does the 
railway contribute to the common good. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON CALIFORNIA 
CITIES AND DATES. 


Below is given dates and names of cities in 
which Miss Helen Kelleher’s famous lectures on 
California will be given, during the remainder 
of her second transcontinental tour. 

March 5th, Bloomsburg, Pa.; March 6th, Shan- 
oken, Pa.; March 7th, Philadelphia; March 8th, 
Germantown, Pa.; March oth, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
March roth, Philadelphia; March 12th, Phila- 
delphia; March 13th, Allentown, Pa.; March 
14th, Coatesville, Pa.; March 15th, Manch 
Chunk, Pa.; March 16th, Easton, Pa.; March 
1gth, York, Pa.; March 20th, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
March 22d, Lancaster, Pa.; March 24th, B--: 
wick, Pa.; March 27th, Harrisburg, Pa.; March 
29th, Williamsport, Pa.; March 30th, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; April 2d, Connelsville, Pa.; April 3d, 
Milton, Pa.; April 6th, Bellefont, Pa.; April 
1oth, Franklin, Pa.; April 11th, Loraine, O.; 
April 12th, Oil City, Pa.; April 16th, Paines- 
ville, O.; April 17th, Warren, Pa.; April 18th, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; April 19th, Erie, Pa.; April 
2oth, Beaver, Pa.; April 23d, Newark, O.; 
April 24th, Mansfield, O.; April 25th, Day- 
ton, O.; April 26th, Cleveland, O.; April 27th, 
Piqua, O.; May 4th, Detroit, Mich.; May 7th, 
Ann Harbor, Mich.; May 8th, Jackson, Mich.; 
May 9th, Lansing, Mich.; May roth, Saginaw, 
Mich.; May 11th, Grand Rapids, Mich.; May 
14th, Kalamazoo, Mich.; May 15th, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; May 16th, South Bend, Ind. 















..oummer Resorts of the Sierras... 


Yosemite Valley 
Lake Tahoe 
Shasta Resorts 


Kings River Canyon 
The High Sierras 
The Giant Forest 


For information about these and other beautiful resorts, 
high, dry, cool and invigorating, apply to nearest agent Southern Pacific Company, or 
T. H. Goodman, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR FRUIT 

FOR ALFALFA 

FOR STOCK RAISING 
FOR GENERAL FARMING 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA TRACT vvcatiromn. 


Any persons seeking land in California for fruit growing or any branch of farm- 
ing, at a very reasonable price, will find it to their advantage to send for information 
to the Agent of the Bank of California Tract. 

The adaptability of the soil to fruits and alfalfa is fully demonstrated. No better 
trees, vines or alfalfa can be found in the State. 

A perpetual water right goes with the land. The water right under which irriga- 
tion is had on this tract has no equal in the State. 

Land is offered for fruit growing, for alfalfa, cattle raising and general farming 
in any acreage desired. 

For climate, soil, water facilities, range of products and accessibility to markets, 
Fresno County is eminently conspicuous. 

In writing for information it is always desirable, if possible, to state what 
branch of farming the inquirer wants to engage in; whether irrigated or non-irrigated 
land is desired; what experience he has had in farming, and something of the amount 
of capital he wants to invest. In any event the inquirer should state what he seeks 
to know — otherwise a full history of the State might fail to give the information sought. 





The Bank of California Tract comprises about 20,000 acres of most desirable 
land, and affords rare opportunities to homeseekers 


ARTHUR R. BRIGGS, 1150 I Street, Fresno, California 5, crancsco cite, Lana company ; 





Land Department of the Bank of California 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - - . 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager : - 

E. O. MCCORMICK, a Traffic Manager - - - 
S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

New YorK, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
assenger Traffic Manager - - ~ Houston, TEx. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


LG . GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - ~ . - 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passnneer Agent - . 

RY “HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent - - 
H. 4 JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent - . Los ANGELES, CAL. 
oe NH. MARKHAM. General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - - PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM 
Le pe Sees Passenger Agent - - = - 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOuSTON, TEX. 





F. 4 DECKER, tant General P Agent - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY “Co: “PANY 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 
C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - - - - Houston, TEx. 
S. F. B. MORSE qe Traffic Manager - - - . Houston, TEX 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - - - - Houston, TEx. 





at Palm Springs, California. Many a sufferer has found health 


Health 


of the Colorado Desert. 


or so great improvement over previous conditions that it was closely 








approximated by contrast. Palm Springs is an oasis on the edge 
Its sheltered location and dry, aseptic atmosphere are very 
favorable for persons afflicted with diseases of the throat and lungs and the peculiar 
hot sulphur spring here has been proved efficacious in scores of cases of rheumatism 
and skin diseases. If you would know more of the advantages of this resort and 
particulars as to terms and char- 


acter of accommodations write for 


Palm Springs, Cal. 

















booklet to Dr. Welwood Murray. 
SHASTA ROUTE 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 
No. 12 No. 16 
Orecon Express | OREGON ExPRESS uaiiaate =... a 
NORTHBOUND OARLY BAILY SOUTHBOUND OAILY | DAILY 
HOUR | EXAMPLE) HOUR | EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE | He HOUR | EXAMPLE 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO | 7.004". Mon. | 8.05 em. Mon. | Lv. PORTLAND ..... | 8.304. Mon. | 7.00 rm. Mon. 
. SACRAMENTO ..! 9.554.m. Mon. | 12.014a.m. T , Lv. ROSEBURG .....| 5.50 p.m. Mon. | 4.30 4.m. Tues. 
leersesceptes- egal eae Se ee lk, EAIT ou5 2: |_ 1.03 am. Tues. | 12.00 noon Tues. 
Lv. ASHLAND....... | 2.50 a.m. Mon, 5.10 p.m. Tues. | 
Ar. ROSEBURG ..... | 9.30am. Tues. | 12.00 nicut TUES. Ar. SACRAMENTO ..| 5.10 p.m. _ Tues. 4.25 am. WED 
Ar. PORTLAND ..... | 7.00 p.m. Tues. 9.15 am. Web. Ar. SAN FRANCISCO| 7.45 p.m. Tues. | 8.15 a.m. Weo. 











ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. Jc OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
: Observation Car Dunsinuir to Ashland. 
TUBSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portland. 

No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS ‘Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco, 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OGDEN ROUTE 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 









































| No. 2 OVERLAND Limited | No. 4 ATLANTIC Express | No 6 ATLANTIC ExPRESS 
EASTWARD | DAILY | DAILY | DAILY 
| HOUR EXAMPLE | HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO ............-.-. cece eeeneee | 8.30 a.m. Mon. 9.00 am. Mon. 6.30 p.m. Mon. 
ON a Ee rere eer | 11.25 am. Mon 12.50 pw. Mon. | 10.30 p.m. Mon. 
L¥. TRUCKEE .22c..cccc ccc seceseccceceevcncees | 4.50 p.m. Mon. 8.10 p.m. Mon. 6.30 a.m. Tues. 
Lv. TERRACE... 22.2... eee eens sen eeceeeccnnees 8.05 a.m. Tues. 1.25 pm. Tues. 1.26 am. Weo. 
Lv. CEE Cr. ec aces Kecbeweusaetesun’ 1.15 pm. Tues. 8.00 p.m. Tues. 8.20 a.m. Weo. 
Ws DRT WINES 000s cccccvsccnsesecscwccrssncen | 5.30 am. Web. 2.20 p.m. Web. 1.30 a.m TrHur. 
Ly. KEARNGY..........-cscccrecccecsccscsencees 2.08 p.m. Weo. 1.26 a.m. THur. 11.00 a.m THur. 
AR. OMAHA. .... 2. 0.cccccccsccesccceceserccscecs 7.20 p.m. Weo. 6.40 a.m. Trur. 4.55 p.m. Tuur. 
Bi, CRO a ic sc ccccccsncesenecscseccsaccrencs 9.30. a.m. Trur. 8.15 pm. Tuur. 7.45 am Fri. 
No. 1 OVERLAND LimiTED | No. 3 Pacific Express |No. 1-5 Paciric ExPRESS 
WESTWARD DALY DAILY DAILY 
HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE 
Lv. CHICAGO .... 0... cceecccc eee seen eeeseccecene 6.30 p.m Mon. | 10.30 p.m. Mon. 6.30 p.m. Mon. 
Lv. OMAHA........ ccc cecscereccecccccsssseecs 8.50 am, Tues. 4.25 pm Tues. 9.00 a.m. Tues. 
SEER oo ka Sa rvhdn bhaw a bes pee sys 4s—05s } 1.28 pm Tues. 10.05 p.m Tues. 2.42 p.m, Tues. 
Lv. GOR VEOONE «2.202 ccecscncvccsccccnnscncecs 9.20 p.m Tues. 7.55 am Weo. | 10.40 p.m. Tues. 
LV. GUIDE 2.22 csc cscs enercncccccsnceccccccseses | 12.30 p.m Weo. 1.40 a.m, THur. | 1.10 pm. Weo. 
aM Sun swe whines Noes sachin ssoescsen% 4.35 pw. Weo. | 6.15 am THur. | 5.30pm. Wen. 
A, Ds wis '0 8hc ea om pine ne bee enbpasiosvecsenes 8.55 am Tur. 12.05 am Fri. 11.10 am. THur. 
IIL «'s 6 cs owbie cad sed bnxe aso ocdebs |} 2.10 p.m Tour. | 5.40 am Fri. 4.50 p.m. THur. 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO ............. 0.0 cece cece e eee | 5.15 pm THur. 9.45 am Fri. 8.50 p.m. THur. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
EAST BOUND. WEST BOUND. 
OVERLAND LIMITED Daily —Solid Vestibuled No. I.. OVERLAND LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train, Composite Buffet-Library Car, Drawing Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car. Drawing 


Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. Carries 
through passengers only from points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Ange- 
les to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

No. 6. ORIENTAL MAIL— Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne 
and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 


Ogden, 
* THURSDAY. ‘Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Minneapolis via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago connect with 
similar cars running through to Boston 


Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chicago to San 
Francisco. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Minne- 
apolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Ogden. 
No. 5. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 
* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, via Kansas Cityand Denver. 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. 
Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Colorado Springs. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 


Paul to Los 





WATCH 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT IN NEXT ISSUE OF STILL FURTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PRESENT EXCELLENT LIMITED TRAIN 


SERVICE OF THE 


OGDEN ROUTE 
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SOUTH ERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SUNSET ROUTE 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 





No. 10 ATLANTIC Express 


Sunset LimiteD 
DAILY TWICE A WEEK 





EASTBOUND 

HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR } DAY DAY 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO ............cccccsccceseces 5.30 p.m. Mon. 5.00 p.m Tues. Fri. 
Lv. FRESNO ...... 2c. sce e cece cece c cece cesenecees 1.05 a.m Tues. 10.23 p.m Tues. Fri. 
Am. LOG ANGELES .... 2... ccs ccecssecccccsvecoes 1.30 p.m Tues. 7.45 a.m. Wep. Sat. 
Lv. LOS ANGELES ........... cess seeccsececcees | 2.00 p.m Tues. 8.00 a.m. Weo. SaT. 
iar nant Suc 2s Wak wae nateeasias | 3.52 a.m. Weo. 7.40 pm. WED. Sat. 
TR GRAS irene arene ne a eter aa 7.10 am. Web. 10.15 p.m. Web. Sat. 
ip MER coos Faiicanveein ne dames | 8.20 p.m. We. 9.25 am THur. Sun. 
SIN te INN 4 «in in. a0'e 5 0 044 4d Vin’ op ew og dee | 8.00 p.m THur. 3.20 a.m. Fri. Mon. 
Pl ID less orale 555.0: p sian a\c abies res wala se sicats 3.35 a.m. Fri. 9.20 am. Fri. Mon. 
ee tS’ ea re 6.25 p.m. Fri. 7.20 p.m. Fri. Mon. 











No. 9 PaciFic Express 


WESTBOUND DAILY TWICE A WEEK 

HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR DAY DAY 
Lv. NEW ORLEANS ..............cesecscncceeees 8.50 a.m. Mon. 10.45 a.m. Mon. THur 
CW, FR nce cece paneescsescccase sewees 11.15 pm Mon. 9.00 p.m. Mon. THur 
Lv. SAN ANTONIO ............0.. sees eee eee eens 9.00 a.m Tues 3.20 a.m Tues. Fri. 
PIS TEED 2 1S 5 9.6 9 5.0 9.6 0 2,019 8 050 0160150 5's 510 '0in dew dio 8.40 am. Web. 10.05 p.m Tues. Fri 
PR, TR iene ovccsecercscrccnccseeseuns sees 7.00 p.m. Wep. | 5.20 a.m. Wep. Sar. 
Ss IS 4a 595-66.) is Wip' 5. 4.02019.6 we ag s'enie paw 3 “ 9.35 p.m. Web. 7.30 a.m. Web. Sar. 
i I 6 5 Seve bas banda vileswanscw ig ks 12.00 noon Tuur. 7.45 pm. Wep: Sart. 
Sy Sie EIEN oras'o'np s\s)ain, 9/5 saw! cle wiv ew suiny asae's 12.40 p.m Tur. 8.00 p.m. Weo. Sat. 
ee lees os ving aa Gh As bw Ae ke Sahel «ee 12.38 a.m. Fri. 5.20 a.m THur. Sun. 
AR Oe TROND 28s oo vis sense se ccs eies: ects 8.45 am. Fri. | 10.45 am Tur. Sun. 


Sunset Limited 








ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles; also San 
Francisco to Fresno. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Texarkana. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El] Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via 
El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 

THReOAY, Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 

Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El] Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Los 
Angeles to St. Paul via El Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 


Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via El Paso and Flatonia. Personally conducted. 
SUNDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and New 

Orleans. Personally conducted. 

No. 26. SUNSET LIMITED—A Solid Vestibuled, 
Train, San Francisco to New Orleans. Compos- 
ite Buffet 1, ibrary Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation 
and Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without 
Paes i Leaves San Francisco Tuesdays and 


No. Qo 8S ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop (from Sacra- 
mento) to Los Angeles. Daily 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED —Solia Vestibuled 
Train. Dav Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 
to San Francisco. Daily 

MONDAY. Vestibule Puiliens Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Tuesday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thurs- 
day from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from St. 
Paul to Los Angeles (Wednesday from Kansas City, 
Thursday from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C.,toSan Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Friday from St. Louis). 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Sunday 
trom New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to San Fran- 
cisco, via Flatonia and El Paso oe from 
Kansas City). Personally conducted. 

No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED—A Solid Vestibuled 
Train, New Orleans to San Francisco, Composite 
Buftet Library Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and 
Compartinent Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and Dining Car through without change. 
Leaves New Orleans Mondays and Thursdays. 

No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO “EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car a” (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Dail 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Daily. 
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FROM ’49 TO ’99 IS A LONG CRY AND FEW ARE LEFT TO TELL OF THE VICISSITUDES AND 
DANGERS ATTENDANT UPON THE TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT A HALF CENTURY AGO. THERE 
ARE STILL EXTANT, HOWEVER, MANY POPULAR TRADITIONS AND OLD TALES OF THE THOUSANDS 
OF THROBBING HEARTS, THE THOUSANDS OF ACHING BRAINS, THE THOUSANDS OF TOILING 
HANDS AND THE THOUSANDS OF WEARY FEET THAT MADE THE JOURNEY. 

CONTRAST THE TRIP OF THE STURDY OLD PIONEERS OF °49 WITH THAT OF TODAY. 
WEIGH A DAY AGAINST AN HOUR—A DOLLAR AGAINST A PENNY—HARDSHIPS AND DANGER 
AGAINST COMFORT AND LUXURY. 

YOU THINK THE COMPARISONS OVERDRAWN? ASK YOUR FATHER OR YOUR FATHER’S 
FATHER HOW FAR $64.50 WOULD HAVE GONE IN THOSE DAYS TOWARD PURCHASING HIM A 
RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO WASHINGTON, D. C.?, ASK HIM HOW FAR $7.00 WOULD HAVE 
GONE TOWARD PROCURING THE LUXURY OF A HAIR MATTRESS AND CLEAN SHEETS EVERY 
NIGHT EN ROUTE? ASK HIM HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF MILES WOULD HAVE STILL BEEN 
BEFORE HIM AFTER TRAVELING WITH REASONABLE SPEED FOR THE FIRST FIVE DAYS? ASK 
HIM — BUT WHAT’S THE USE? HE HAS TOLD YOU ALL ABOUT ’49; WE TELL OF ’99 BELOW. 











PIEDMONT AIR LINE THE GREAT SOUTHERN 





ROUTE 
SUNSET 
TRI-WEEKLY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS 


IN ORDINARY PULLMAN 
SLEEPERS BETWEEN.... 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 4° WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JNO. M. BEALL, PaciFic COAST PASS. AGENT, A. M. BARNUM, TRAVELING PASS. AGENT, 
633 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 207 W. THIRD ST., LOS ANGELES 











CONDENSED SCHEDULE, DECEMBER 15, 1899 





Lv. SAN FRANCISCO ........ ..........-- 5.30 p.m. MonpbaAy WEDNESDAY FRIDAY 
Be lL ere eerie 2.00 p.m. TUESDAY THURSDAY | SATURDAY 
LW. GL PAB. «oe cwwcccsecverccsecccscens 8.20 p.m. WEDNESDAY FRIDAY SuNbay 
Ar. NEW ORLEANS................ sees 6.25 p.m. | Fripay SuNbDAy TUESDAY 
Lv. NEW ORLEANS............ eve eawed 7.45 pm. ‘ “ “ “ 
DN wincdvse cb Nes osu behind heccxci ves 12.05 a.m. SATURDAY Monpbay WEDNESDAY 
Fl UMN 5.505 2c cesincesseccceaes 6.10 a.m. “ “ “ 
I oe kis goes b Ge Woe cen ae ceuew 11.40 a.m. “ “c “ 
Sy eT eee 6.10 p.m. | “ “ “ 

Ne IIREIE = Sin nea ec versa evascwseseses 11.51 p.m. “ “ “ 
IRS. 5 a's oh dk 4S yo sce scndceuss 1.53 a.m. SuNnpDAy Tuespay THURSDAY 
Palh, SPMRUIPTRUNOIN. 610 a 008 0s ccc ccvscccccncs 6.42 a.m. “ “ “ 

Le, UEP NYE Siovsbsenissccdrcscieesase 7.00 a.m. “ “s “ 

AR. BALTIMORE 2202. ceccesrsccccvccevescss 8.00 a.m. “ “ “ 

AR. PHALADELPIIA.. 2... wee ceccecccccece : 10.15 a.m. “ “ “ 
I 20 sab bAeGan ec augndiwe 12.45 p.m. “ “ is 

PR IT nieve we vccasgneccrensevcncecs 10.00 p.m. “ “ “ 





EACH CAR 1S ACCOMPANIED ON ITS TRIP FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN BY A GENTLEMANLY TOURIST AGENT, POSSESSING A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE 
OF ALL THAT PERTAINS TO TICKETS, TRAINS, CONNECTIONS, TRANSFERS, ATTRACTIONS EN ROUTE, AND MATTERS OF GENERAL INTEREST. THE 
PORTERS ALSO GO THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE, THE CARS ARE ALL NEW. THEY HAVE WIDE VESTIBULED PLATFCRMS. THE INTERIOR FINISHINGS 
ARE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, LIGHT, HARD WOODS, THE TOILET AND LAVATORY ARRANGEMENTS ARE THE MOST IMPROVED. 











SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 633 MARKET STREET 
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PERFECT PLATES 
PERFECT PRINTING 





SUNSET PRESS 


PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
BOOK BINDERS 


All MARKET STREET 
TELEPHONE Main 5702 SAN FRANCISCO 
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Culare County 





Offers unexcelled inducements to the settler and manufacturer. 
A land where fruits of the semi-tropic and temperate climates 
flourish. Cheap land, cheap power, cheap transportation. Carly 
oranges and lemons a specialty. 


Visalia Board of Trade Solicits Correspondence 


Visalia (County Seat) Tulare County. Cal. 





THE BARRIER 
REMOVED....... 


Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. An 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 


Address: MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 


W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wishon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porterville, Cal. 











HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 





IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA'S 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT, 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE, BILLIARD ROOMS, 
CONSERVATORY, PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT, REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY::::::::::: 




















G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
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ts a good thing to have 


A California HOME acm: se'Fscne Grant 











In Fresno County 


This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at from $25 to $40 per acre on the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Cail on or Address Nares & Saunders, 1840 Mariposa Street, Fresno, California 








The Portland oreccn. 


Cost 1,000,000 Dollars 


Headquarters for Tourists and Commercial 
Travelers 


American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 


Portland Hotel Company, Owners 
H. C. Bowers, Manager 








Hotel 
EI Paso de Robles 


Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County 
California 


Is one of the greatest health resorts on the Pacific 
Coast. It is only a few hours’ ride from San Fran- 
cisco and reached direct by the ‘‘ Shore Line”’ of 
Southern Pacific Company. 


Mud and Sulphur 
| Baths and 
| Mineral Waters 


are of great medicinal value and charmingly 
diverse scenery with abundant sporting facilities 
make it equaliy advantageous as a vacation re- 
sort. . 


Write OTTO E. NEVER, Paso Robles, 
for Booklet 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME. 2ring the Winter months to great “ 


bers of the best American families. 
pleasure-loving travelers it also stands for 
all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Old- 
town, La Jolla, Point Loma drive, El Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as 
much an essential! of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 
of the state. 








For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 


E. S. BABCOCK, MANAGER. 
H. F. NORCROSS, Los AnceLes AGENT 
Corner SPRING AND SECOND STREETS. 
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SUNSET LIMITED 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
LIMITED TRAIN. IT IS YET 


FIRST 


IN COMPLETENESS, COMFORT AND LUXURY. 
COMPOSITE CAR. DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM 
SLEEPING CARS. LADIES’ PARLOR AND COM- 
PARTMENT CAR. DINING CAR 














SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW ORLEANS 














ANY SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AGENT 
WILL TELL YOU ABOUT IT OR SEND YOU BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
FOR THE ASKING 


AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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AN EMPIRE 

















COUNTIES 
Amador, Calaveras, Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mariposa, Merced, 
San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Tulare, Tuolumne. 


AREA 
33,320 square miles. 250 miles long; 60 miles wide. Equal to 
New England with Maine omitted. 


CLIMATE 
Annual mean temperature 63° Fahrenheit. Lowest recorded below 
2000 feet elevation 16° Fahrenheit. In many localities lowest record 
28° Fahrenheit. Average lowest record all localities 24° Fahrenheit. 
Number clear days (1898) 245. 


WEALTH 
Assessed valuation (1899) $144,071,071.00 — $700.00 per capita. 


PRODUCTS 
‘* Everything under the sun’’— Raisins, prunes, peaches, apricots, 
figs, olives, plums, pears, berries, wine, oranges, lemons, lumber, 
gold, silver, oil, coal, wheat, barley, corn, melons, potatoes, wool, 
alfalfa, cattle, sheep, horses. 


RESORTS 
The three National Parks in California— Yosemite, Sequoia and 
Grant— Area, 1,130,240 acres; and a hundred other mountain 
resorts. The only Big Tree (Sequoia Gigantea) forests in the 
world. Wonderful Yosemite Valley, Kings River Canyon and the 
High Sierras. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Thousands of acres of magnificent ranches at reasenable rates, 
awaiting purchasers. Fruitgrowing, mining, stockraising, lumbering, 
etc. Cheap electrical power for manufactories. Cheap oil for fuel; 
one of the largest belts in the world being developed. Call on or 
address any representative Southern Pacific Company or San Joaquin 
Valley Commercial Association: P. A. Buell, President (Stockton) ; 
Ben. M. Maddox, Secretary (Visalia); Louis Einstein, Treasurer 
(Fresno) California. 























74%. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
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